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34” x 15”, plus 6 hand-os 
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This is the date when automatic lighting 
for ALL gas range burners becomes an 
A.G.A. requirement. What are you doing 
about creating greater acceptance for 
automatically lighted gas ranges in your 
territory? What about your dealers 

who sell 9 out of 10 of all ranges sold? 

Are both you and your dealers using the 
“Automatic All The Way” display on sales 
floors? Are you using the consumer 
booklet, the billboard, ad mats, TV and 
radio spots, and other materials? 
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Get your local “Automatic All The Way” 
Program started today! Send for a 
FREE “Automatic All The Way” Campaign Kit. 
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Contact 

Cramer-Krasselt Company, ay 

733 N. Van Buren St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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President Zachry awards Mrs. Linwood 
Findley the 1958 Mrs. America plaque 


z - gas industry can be quite 
proud of the new Mrs. America. She 
» is a charming person, and will 
represent us well in the coming 
year. She is Mrs. Linwood Findley 
of Arlington, Va. Her husband, 
© Harry, is a lieutenant colonel in the 
U. S. Air Force. The story of the 
contest finals begins on page 2. 
. . - Note of interest: new Air Force 
Academy at Colorado Springs, 
Colo., will be heated with natural 
gas although it’s within sight of 
several coal mines. Gas reportedly 
will cost more—$33,000 a year—but 
Air Force prefers gas. Says hauling 
coal ashes would be messy... . 
A. W. Conover, president, Equitable 
Gas Co., and first vice-president, 
American Gas Association, says the 


| future of our industry growth de- 


pends upon the strength of our sales 
people. His views, made in a speech 
before the Eastern Gas Sales Con- 
ference in Pittsburgh, begin on 
/ page 7... . The Honolulu Gas 
/ Co. has just completed a highly 
- successful promotion of an all-gas 
kitchen. In cooperation with the 
Pioneer Manufacturing Co., Hono- 
lulu Gas created considerable in- 
terest—and sales—in its “Pink ‘n 
| Mink” campaign. Details are on 
» page 15... . May was another 
» month for A. G. A. conferences 
' which are reported in this issue. 
|... For the first time the A. G. A. 
> annual Transmission Conference was 
© held in conjunction with PCGA. For 
' details see page 26. 
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Air Force wife top U.S. homemaker 
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he gas industry’s Mrs. America contest has become an event 
@ national interest. 

This year, for the first time in its 19-year history, the selec- 
tion and crowning of the new Mrs. America was televised 
from coast to coast over the ABC-TV network from 9:30 to 
10:30 p.m. (EST) on May 11 from Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 

Millions witnessed the coronation. Millions more saw the 
winner again on the Perry Como Show May 18 over NBC-TV. 

The new Mrs. America is 32-year-old Mrs. Linwood 
findley—Mrs. District of Columbia—sponsored by the Wash- 
ington Gas Light Company. A brown-eyed brunette, Mrs. 
findley is the mother of three boys—Harry, 11; David, 9; 
Lane, 3; and a daughter, Lynette, 6. Her husband is a Lieu- 
tenant Colonel in the Air Force. 

Second place winner was Mrs. Betty Patterson of Winslow, 
Ariz, sponsored by Southern Union Gas Company and 
winner of the Proctor Appliance Company trophy. Third 
place winner was Mrs. Jeannette Kimball of Rushton, La., 
sponsored by United Gas Corp., and winner of the West Bend 
Aluminum Corporation trophy. 

Fourth place winner was Mrs. Arlene Marks of Nashville, 
Tenn., sponsored by the Nashville Gas Co., and winner of the 
Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Company trophy. Fifth place 
winnet was Mrs. Gebe Wilson of Santa Fe, N. M., sponsored 
by Southern Union Gas Co., and winner of the Singer Sewing 
Machine Company trophy and sixth place winner was Mrs. 
Elizabeth Jane Messersmith of Buckhannon, W. Va., spon- 
sored by Cumberland Allegheny Gas Company and winner of 
the DeSoto Division of the Chrysler Corporation trophy. 

Mrs. Nancy Hemmer, Mrs. Indiana, sponsored by Indiana 
Gas and Water Company, was voted “Mrs. Congeniality” by 
the 49 contestants, one from each state and the District of 
Columbia. She was presented with a handsome plaque by 
A.G. A. Managing Director C. S. Stackpole. 

The distinguished judges who had observed the con- 
testants’ homemaking abilities included Iris Davenport of 
Nashville, Tenn., editor of Farm and Ranch Magazine, and 
the only woman ever to receive the national farm award for 
her contributions to American agriculture, and more recently 


named as one of the six most outstanding women to be born 
in the South. 

In addition to Miss Davenport, the judges were Florence 
LaGanke Harris, food editor of the Cleveland Press; Dr. 
Gladys Stevenson, head of the department of home econom- 
ics, Whittier College, Whittier, Calif. and Louise Morgan 
hostess of WNAC-TV’s “The Louise Morgan Show,” Boston, 
Mass. 

Judging the contestants for their general attractiveness and 
poise as well as personality were three of the nation’s leading 
authorities in these fields. They were:. Russell Patterson, 
noted decorator, designer and illustrator; Josephine Lowman, 
distinguished writer of the syndicated column, “Why Grow 
Old”; and Arthur William Brown, honorary president of the 
American Society of Illustrators and well known artist and 
illustrator. 

The new Mrs. America is an accomplished homemaker. 
She does all the housework in her seven-room Arlington, Va. 
home. Apparently it agrees with her, for Mrs. Findley, who 
was selected ‘‘Maid of Cotton” and ‘‘Miss Louisiana” while 
a student at Louisiana State University in the 1940's, has re- 
tained her good looks and poise while raising four youngsters, 
managing her home and participating in church and civic 
affairs. 

A gala homecoming was staged for her on her return to 
Washington, D. C., following her appearance on the Perry 
Como Show. During the coming months she will make some 
25 personal appearances for gas companies and will appear 
on radio and TV. She also will be widely publicized in news- 
paper and magazine articles as the nation’s outstanding home- 
maker. 

Contestants and their husbands began arriving Gn May 2 
at the new luxurious Beach Club Hotel in Fort Lauderdale 
to enjoy a few days of relaxation and recreation before’ the 
contest officially opened. 

On Monday, May 6, contestants completed the Family 
Savings Quiz for the selection of Mrs. U. S. Savings Bonds; 
daily menus for a week’s meals for the American Kitchens 
menu-planning award; and their knitting for the Bernat 





These six finalists were selected from among 49 as being the most outstanding on the basis of homemaking 
abilities, attractive appearance, poise and personality. Each won a trophy. The winner is second from left 
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Mrs. Cleo Maletis, last year’s winner, receives $500 
appreciation check and silver platter from W. W. 
Selzer, Mrs. America chairman. Bill Berns looks on 








Knitting Award. Private interviews with the judges com- 
pleted Monday's schedule. 

On Tuesday, May 7, contestants were taken to the War 
Memorial Auditorium to attend the program conducted by 
the U. S. Treasury Department, Savings Bond Division from 
1:30 to 3 p.m. 

The six finalists whose quizzes were selected as the most 
outstanding participated in the program from the stage of 
the auditorium. They were: Mrs. Oklahoma, Mrs. Illinois, 
Mrs. New Mexico, Mrs. California, Mrs. Kansas and Mrs. 
Nebraska. Mrs. Oklahoma (Mrs. Gloria Smith), sponsored 
by Oklahoma Natural Gas Company, won the U. S. Treasury 
Department trophy for having submitted the best entry in the 
quiz contest. 

Following these ceremonies, contestants’ toured the audi- 
torium to become better acquainted with the actual site of the 
homemaking competitions and were thoroughly briefed on 
the equipment they would use during the next three days. 
Wednesday, May 8, the homemaking competitions began 





in earnest. For the three-day period—Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday—contestants were divided into groups for the 
various cooking, sewing, ironing, and tablesetting events. 
The activities took place in the afternoon and evening in full 
view of the judges. The public was invited to attend the 
evening sessions. 

This was done to give contestants full opportunity to dis- 
play their homemaking abilities over an extended period of 
time and enabled the judges to observe the contestants closely 
from the beginning to the completion of their assignments. 

The organization, planning and execution of the carefully 
scheduled homemaking activities was entrusted to a com- 
mittee of home service directors, chairmanned by Mildred 


Mrs. Indiana (Nancy Hammer) was selected by other 
contestants as “Mrs. Congeniality.” Presenting plaque 
is C. S. Stackpole, managing director of A. G. A. 














Clark of Oklahoma Natural Gas Co., and directed by N r . 
Margaret Bowen, graduate home economist and former agay” 
ciate equipment editor of Woman’s Home Companion. 

The Home Service Committee was comprised of Jeg j 
Montgomery, United Fuel Gas Co., Charleston, W, you 
Dorothy O'Meara, Bridgeport Gas Co., Bridgeport, Conn; | 
Dorothy Healy, United Gas Improvement Corp., Allen 
Pa.; and Shirley Pemberton, Robertshaw-Fulton 
Co. The committee was assisted by Katherine Barnes, Equi- 
table Gas Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Margo Whitmire, Springfield 
Gas Light Co., Springfield, Mass. ; Molly Thompson, Troquois 
Gas Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; and Mildred Ann Smith, Nashville 
Gas Co., Nashville, Tenn. 

The auditorium accommodated a series of homemakj : 
events, all. taking place at the same time. On the stage wer 
sewing machines and ironing boards while in the area jug 
in front of the stage, 17 all-gas kitchens were set up for cop. 
testants who were competing in the baking and meal prepary. 
tion events. Directly in front of the kitchens were tables fog 









Mrs. Georgia, sponsored by the Savanne 
won Singer Sewing event. Here she prepares 
ing the top burner heat control of automalt 
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those contestants who were competing in the tablesetl 
event. ‘ 
The daily schedule which follows is taken from the © 

Contestants Guide Book and was repeated on Thursday: 
Friday with alternate groups of contestants. The schedult 
dicates the tremendous amount of planning and timing Wily 
preceded the daily events. : 3 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 8 
THE HOMEMAKING COMPETITIONS BEGIN™ 


7:30 a.m. Breakfast—All contestants and husbands 
meet at the pool. The Contestants Com 
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isiona (Jeannette 


ulton baking event in auditorium 


8:30 a.m. 


~ 99:30 a.m. 


9:30-10 a.m. 


10 12 Noon 
© 12:15 p.m. 


Kimball) won third place Contestants worked in 


will escort you to the Patio Room. 


Contestants competing in the Walter Baker 
dessert-making event this morning are to meet 
the Contestants Committee at the pool. The fol- 
lowing contestants are to compete in the dessert- 
making event: Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, 
California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, 
District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Louisiana. 

Contestants will be driven to the Food Fair 
to purchase extra ingredients for this event. A 
home economist will assist in the shopping. 


Shopping for above contestants for dessert- 
making event. 


To the auditorium to prepare for dessert-mak- 
ing event. 


Dessert-making event. 


Announcement of daily winner of dessert-mak- 
ing event. 


individual all-gas_ kitchens 
during meal preparation event. Judges graded results 


12 Noon 


Important note: Remember to wear your ro- 
settes. Bring your recipe form and shopping list 
of the extra ingredients you may require for this 
event. No contestant will be allowed to return 
to the hotel for her shopping list, or her recipe 
form once the group has left the hotel. 


Lunch—Those 32 contestants who are not com- 
peting this morning and their husbands are to 
meet at the pool. The Contestants Committee 
will escort you to the Patio Room. 


. Lunch—Those 17 contestants who have just 


competed in the dessert-making event this morn- 


ing and their husbands are to meet at the pool. 
The Contestants Committee will escort you to 
the Patio Room. 


. Contestants competing in the Robertshaw-Ful- 


ton cake baking contest this afternoon are to 
meet the Contestants Committee at the pool. 

This afternoon the following contestants are to 
compete in the cake baking event: Maine, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 





Mrs. Oklahoma won U. S. Treasury Department Savings 
Bonds quiz and title of Mrs. U. S. Savings Bonds 


_— | 
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Mrs. America Grand Finals home economics judges, all experts in their 


The fifteen finalists selected from among 49 contestants appeared as a 
ta idval fields, critically examine the work of each of 49 contestants 


group the last evening. From this group were chosen six, then the winner 
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It’s seldom that any housewife has the opportunity to “set her table” 
before a capacity dience. Each contestant « ted in this manner 











Microphone interviews helped judges to become better acquainted with 
contestants. Bill Berns interviews one while others continue assignments 





All wasn’t tension and competition. Here contestants and their husbands 
enjoy a moment of relaxation at the Beach Club Hotel in Fort Lauderdale 


2-2:30 p.m. 


2:30-3 p.m. 


3-5 p.m. 
5:15 p.m. 


6 p-m. 


7:15 p.m. 





sissippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Neyad, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexic 
New York, North Carolina, North Dakota. 

The above 16 contestants will be driven to the 
Food Fair to purchase extra ingredients for this 
event. A home economist will assist in ¢, 


shopping. r 


Shopping for above contestants for cake baking ¢ 
event. 


To the auditorium to prepare for cake bakip 
event which the judges will start observing » 
3 p.m. 


Cake baking event. 


Announcement of daily winner of cake baking 
event. 


Dinner—All contestants and husbands are 
meet at the pool. The Contestants Committe 
will escort you to the Tiffany Room. 


All contestants and husbands are to meet at the 
pool from where they will be driven to the 
auditorium to compete in the evening home. : 
making competitions. Husbands will be ¢ 
to their special seating section. 
Attire: Contestants—street dresses and aprons 

Husbands—sports clothes $ 
The following contestants are to compete in { 7 
Wilson main dish event and the Servel iced 
event tonight: Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
sylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, 
Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Vermont, 
ginia, Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsi 
Wyoming. FE 
Note: Remember to bring your recipe forms ai 
shopping lists. Those contestants competing 
these two events will be given time to p 
the extra ingredients they require. 
The following contestants are to compete} 
the Singer sewing event first and then | 
Proctor ironing event tonight: Maine, Ma 
land, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
sissippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Neva 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexig 
New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, 4 
Note: Remember to bring your sewing paltell 
and material with you. 
First, half of the following contestants are ® 
compete in the tablesetting event and rest ate 
to be publicly interviewed and then alternate: 
Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, Gl 
orado, Connecticut, Delaware, District of 
lumbia, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, I 
diana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana. 
Important note: The doors will be open # 
8 p.m. at which time the curtains will be drawa 
and all contestants who are in the cooking and 
tablesetting events must report backstage so that 
when the show begins at 8:30, all 49 contestants 
will be on stage. 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Gas future 
depends on 
sales force 














By A. W. CONOVER 


First Vice-President 
American Gas Association 
President 

Equitable Gas Company 
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ast year, before members of the Res- 

idential, Commercial and Industrial 
Gas Sections at the American Gas Asso- 
ciation Annual Convention, I made this 
statement: “If I were asked to select one 
particular group of people from the $17 
billion gas industry who would have 
most to do with its future well-being 
and success, its future financial stability 
and progress, this is the group of my 
choice.” 

On that day I was speaking to the sales 
executives of the gas industry. Speaking 
to top regional sales executives, I can 
freely and sincerely say it again. You are 
the group of my choice! You are the 
group that will make the industry's 
meters turn, the group that will provide 
the sales to make secure our future finan- 
cial stability; the group that will make 
dividends available to our stockholders ; 
the group that will make still greater 
strides in growth and expansion pro- 
grams, and finally, the group who can and 
will win, in the final analysis, the battle 
of the fuels with our competitors. 

On you and your sales personnel rests 
a great responsibility, and with that re- 
sponsibility comes great opportunity— 
opportunity not only for becoming suc- 
cessful operating gas companies, with 
good earnings, but also successful indi- 
viduals with good earnings. 

There are several basic reasons for the 
great opportunities that will be yours in 
the “new horizons,” so let’s take a brief 
look at them. 

One is the rapidly expanding popula- 
tion of the United States. This is not just 
today’s promise, it is an actuality. From 
1957 to 1960 new households will be 
formed in America at the rate of 800,000 
to 900,000 per year. By 1960 the nation’s 
population is estimated to increase from 
170 million people to 179 million and 
by 1975 that increase may reach 225 
million. This tremendous prospective 
growth can mean many things to the gas 
industry. 

One essential factor to keep pace with 
this growth is new capital. It is antici- 
pated that to serve these millions of new 
homes and families, our total assets must 
be increased from the present $1714 
billion to $24 billion by 1960. 

A large share of these billions of capi- 
tal must come from earnings. And earn- 
ings can be realized by the industry only 
if its service is successfully promoted, ad- 


Excerpts from a speech delivered by Mr. Con- 
over at the Eastern Gas Sales Conference of the 
A. G. A. Residential Gas Section May 6 in 
Pittsburgh. 


vertised and sold. The mere fact that there 
will be a market, that there will be popu- 
lation and household growth, does not 
mean that we cannot miss. It does not 
mean that holding and increasing sales is 
going to be easy. On the contrary, it 
means that there will be more and more 
competition. It means competition not 
only for the seven basic uses of gas, but 
also more and more competition for the 
consumer's dollar. 

American business and industry is al- 
ready in a period which many people be- 
lieve will be the most competitive years 
of its startling history. This is not a pessi- 
mistic viewpoint, for competition is not a 
stranger to American industry, nor to the 
gas industry. It has been one of the great 
stimulating factors in developing and 
maintaining the high standards of living 
enjoyed nowhere in the world but Amer- 
ica. 

Take a look at the men who run our 
most successful corporations—corpora- 
tions that have helped to make America 
strong . . . “Curtice’’ of General Mo- 
tors, ““Colbert’’ of Chrysler, ‘Ingersol’’ 
of Borg-Warner, ‘Fairless’ of U. S. 
Steel. All such men have had one thing 
in common. They have been strong com- 
petitors. And, please remember, if there 
is no competition there’s no need for 
salesmen. 

My second reason for optimism is the 
higher real incomes and constantly in- 
creasing standards of living. Since the 
end of World War II, we have been wit- 
nessing one of the greatest social revolu- 
tions of all time. This re-distribution of 
purchasing power is creating a new so- 
called middle class, whose hopes, desires, 
needs and buying habits are setting new 
patterns. 

This enlarged middle class will de- 
mand better appliances which will in- 
crease the obsolescence rate of our exist- 
ing appliances. This is a good reason why 
we should all be enthused and happy 
about our 1959 program—‘‘Automatic 
All the Way.” We must have it if for 
no other reason than to keep pace with 
our expanding and demanding replace- 
ment markets of tomorrow. 

In 1940 this middle class family had 
an annual income of approximately 
$2,000 to $3,000. Today, that income, 
without adjustment for inflation, exceeds 
$6,500 and by 1965, it will be in the 


-neighborhood of $8,500. 


Not only does this future family have 
more real purchasing power, but I’m so 
happy to add it is a sound credit risk. We 
know also that a large part of this demand 
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will be tied to new residential areas. And 
these areas will be suburban areas, creat- 
ing above average needs, such as: more 
two car families, more central heating 
and base load installations, more gas air 
conditioning, and more effective gas ap- 
pliance service. Sure our business activity 
will have occasional dips and leveling 
processes, periods of adjustment and 
consolidation, but this is healthy. The 
direction of the trend in the future is 
definitely upward. 

Now! My third reason for being an 
optimist (in visualizing the new hori- 
zons) is that business, industry and gov- 
ernment leaders are committed to a dy- 
namic economy. It will be in direct 
contrast to the ‘mature economy” phi- 
losophy made so prevalent by the new 
dealers of the early thirties. Today, indus- 
try in America is controlled and guided 
by men . . . believers in the necessity 
for growth and continuous progress . . 
men who are not content to operate on a 
fixed level. This is the American spirit 
that strives to make this year exceed last 
year. 

Now let’s take these several reasons I 
have just given you and put them to- 
gether. 


1. A rapidly expanding population. 

2. Rising incomes and _ increasing 
standards of living. 

3. Commitments by business, industry 
and government leaders to a grow- 
ing economy. 


This all means expanding, growing 
business . . . your business, the gas 





business, if you are prepared to meet the 
challenge. As I stated earlier, this doesn’t 
mean that sales volume will be easy to 
acquire. If that were true, if management 
of the gas industry believed that all we 
had to do was run a line up main street 
and people would flock to us to be con- 
nected, they would soon rid themselves 
of these sales, advertising and promotion 
managers who are always after increased 
budget expenditures. For if that were 
true, there would be no need for sales 
personnel. 

Obviously, we do not have unanimous 
gas industry agreement on this subject 
for many gas utilities today feel that the 
job can be done simply by a small volume 
of advertising and promoting. I suppose 
only time will give us the effective an- 
swer to this problem. But I’m sure you 
will agree with me when I say that the 
bigger we get, the faster we grow, the 
more impersonal we become, the further 
away we get from friendly personal as- 
sociation that develops love, affection and 
understanding. 

Yes, the salesman who knocks on the 
door with a “Good morning, Mrs. Jones, 
I’m from your gas company, ’’ carries that 
personal touch into the home, creates a 
gas company personality, a personal rela- 
tionship so important, I believe, in con- 
ducting a business today. To me, running 
a business without salesmen is like mak- 
ing love on a long distance phone; you 
deliver the message, but there’s very little 
feeling and usually no action. 

In planning for the new horizons for 
gas and our industry, we must be sure to 
carefully study and know our market 





trends and facts, as well as the compes. 
tion that will have to be met. | feel it jm 
perative that major gas company exeg. 
tive attention and thinking be devoted jp 
advertising, public relations, and marke. 
ing problems. It may be that too mag 
gas utility people are being lulled into, 
sense of false security by the iNcreasing 
annual per customer sales and by th 
strong continuing demand for heating 
gas. 

How many companies really knoy 
what is happening to the valuable bay 
load? I am sure also that unless we, jp 
the transmission and distributing phase 
of the gas business, lend a helping sales 
hand to the manufacturers of gas appli 
ances, they cannot prosper, nor can 
continue to exist. Loss of appliance many. 
facturing facilities will ultimately affeq 
adversely our base loads. 

All gas utility people have the sam 
basic objectives, not only to make a profi 
but also to give the consumer the bey 
possible service at the lowest possible 
price. This can only be done by having 
strong, continuing sales organizations 
selling the equipment that utilizes oy 
fuel. Only by doing this can we retain 
and obtain the high load factor business 
that is no necessary for our health and 
financial stability. 

One last final point and then I'm fin. 
ished. Our new horizons contain many 
more plus factors than the three I have 
just expressed. Let me enumerate just 4 
few. Our-gas reserves have reached a 
all-time peak of 237.8 trillion cubic feet, 
an increase of 14.1 trillion in 1956, the 

(Continued on page 37) 
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A.G.A.-PAR report published 


he greatest year ever experienced by the gas 

industry is reviewed in the combined Ameri- 
can Gas Association and PAR annual reports 
for 1956. Designed for financial economy and 
the economy of the readers’ time, this is the first 
combined report published. The readers’ con- 
venience also is served by marginal summaries 
of each section. Highlight of the PAR year was 
A. G. A.’s debut in television advertising as co- 
sponsor of the award-winning CBS-TV network 
program, “Playhouse 90.” The industry also 
gained its 30 millionth customer in 1956. Asso- 
ciation membership now includes 92 per cent of 
the nation’s gas meters. 
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Research on many fronts told 





ake a messy mixture of chicken 

cleanings and feathers, restaurant gar- 
bage, vacuum cleaner sweepings, and 
wax paper. Add an intense gas flame 
to dispose of it, and wind up without 
offensive smoke or odors. 

Possible? Not only possible, but 
easily accomplished—thanks to re- 
search in the gas industry. 

An efficient smokeless-odorless in- 
cinerator was dramatically demon- 
strated May 8 in Cleveland as the 
windup feature of the three-day Re- 
search and Utilization Conference, the 
12th annual such American Gas Asso- 
ciation meeting under auspices of the 
Committee on Domestic Gas Research 
and the A. G. A. Utilization Bureau. 

More than 200 persons were jammed 
ina large room at the A. G. A. Labora- 
tories that Thursday afternoon to hear 
and see “what’s new” in gas incinera- 
tors. First they listened as R. M. 
Mitchell, Philadelphia Electric Co., in- 
troduced two speakers with up-to-the- 
minute information. 

George M. Nash, Central Hudson 
Gas and Electric Corp., was unable to 
be present to report on the preparation 
of smokeless-odorless incinerator re- 
quirements, so Don Winegardner, Ma- 
jestic Corp., stepped in as a pinch hitter 
to review developments from early 
1950 to the present. The Nash report 
included a request for stepped-up field 
testing and submission of information 
to guide in the adoption of smokeless- 
odorless incinerator requirements. 

Walter B. Kirk, Chief Research En- 
gineer at A. G. A. Laboratories, took 
it from there. He told the story of in- 
cinerator developments through re- 
search, used graphic charts to present 
latest design achievements, and then 
signaled a co-worker to place the 
chicken feathers, restaurant garbage, 
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Don Winegardner, Majestic Corp., Huntington, Ind., presents paper prepared 
by George M. Nash, Central Hudson Gas & Electric Corp., Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
in demonstration and discussion of gas incinerators at A. G. A. Laboratories 





These five speakers addressed the important air conditioning session. They 
are (I. to r.): Leon Ourusoff, Martin Goland, Channing W. Wilson Sr., T. S. 
Bacon, and Rex T. Ellington. A large attendance marked this May 7 meeting 
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A gas incinerator research prototype developed in the A. G. A. Lab- 
oratories receives favorable inspection by this group at conference 





May 8 afternoon speakers were (I. to r.) front: T. J. Noonan, F. A. 
Ryder, Guy Corfield; back: J. C. Griffiths, K. T. Davis, W. Sheppard 


etc., in a research prototype incinera- 
tor developed by the Laboratories and 
named, just for the record, the Ka- 
tharos—which, as any student of Greek 
can tell you, means “pure.” Combus- 
tion was immediate, quick and effec- 
tive. Then a deflector valve, installed 
in the flue specifically for this demon- 
stration, was opened and Mr. Kirk 
asked if there happened to be an air 
pollution expert present. If so, Mr. 
Kirk requested, would he make an im- 
partial inspection to see whether he 
could detect any odor or smoke from 
the flue? 

Up stepped a gentleman with an 
“I'm from Missouri” look on his coun- 


10 


@ Gas incinerators, 100 per cent automatig 


tenance—although he actually was 
from a city some miles east of Mis- 
souri. 

He sniffed several times. Then, with 
an incredulous look, he stepped back 
to look at the incinerator. He moved 
forward once more and placed his nose 
even closer to the flue. Finally, he 
turned to the crowd and said: “I still 
don’t know how it’s done, but there is 
absolutely no smoke, no odor.” 

Mr. Kirk concluded with a bow to 
the cooperation on the part of manu- 
facturers who have assisted in gas in- 
cinerator development. ‘Because this 
A. G. A. sponsored research has been 
conducted on a wide-open basis for 


Dr. 
was the luncheon speaker at the conference on Moy 
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Raymond L. Smith, Franklin Institute, 





L. to r.: L. P. Wagner, H. P. Morehouse and L 1g 


Tegler were speakers at the morning session on May! 


those manufacturers interested in this 
work,” he said, “‘a great deal of the de 
velopment information has already 
been put to use. Several manufacturets 
were willing to spend appreciable sums 
of money on their own development 
work while taking full advantage of 
the research project’s information 4 
it was developed. As a result of these 
individual efforts, we now have some 
five or six manufacturers with new 
smokeless, odorless, fly-ash-free units 
of their own.” 

The three-day conference began on 
two other subjects of high interest 
throughout the gas industry—100 pet 
cent automatic range ignition and gas 
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Mic Ayn, air conditioning head Research, Utilization topics 
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ait conditioning. 

H. P. Morehouse, Public Service 
Electric and Gas Co., launched the ses- 
sions in his role of chairman and Julius 
Klein, president of the Gas Appliance 
Manufacturers Association and the Ca- 
loric Appliance Corp., sounded the 
keynote by declaring that the progress 
of the gas industry follows the tempo 
set by its engineers and researchers. 
One hundred per cent automatic range 
ignition was discussed from three angles, 
with George Douglas, Union Gas Com- 
pany of Canada, serving as clinic moder- 
ator. James Graham, Standard Enamel- 
ing Co., spoke from the range 
manufacturer’ s viewpoint; H. W. Nicol- 
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is a view of the luncheon at the Research and Utilization Con- 
on May 8. Members of the luncheon table are in background 


illinois Gas President Marvin Chandler addresses luncheon 
7. looking on are Julius Klein, Otto Vogel and Allen Schrodt 






Paul Kraemer, 


son, Public Service Electric and Gas Co., 
for the utility viewpoint; and A. E. Han- 
sen, Robertshaw-Fulton Co., for the 
controls manufacturer. They suggested 
methods whereby the industry can pre- 
pare for the advent of 100 per cent 
automatic ignition by 1959. 

Otto B. Vogel, Boston Gas Co., dis- 
cussed highlights of domestic gas cook- 
ing research. He pointed out that the 
A. G. A. Laboratories was busily en- 
gaged in domestic cooking research as 
far back as 1932. 

Accelerated action in translating re- 
search results to a finished product on 
the dealer’s display floors was urged in 
a luncheon address by Marvin Chan- 





George Douglas (r.) uses board to illustrate 100 per 
cent automatic 


range ignition to other participants 





Morning speakers May 8 (I. to r.), Arthur E. Stack, 


and Charles Wood, relax after talks 


dler, president of Northern Illinois 
Gas Co. Such a program should per- 
mit us to obtain prompt and full utili- 
zation of research efforts, he said. 

Air conditioning was spotlighted in 
the first afternoon session. Leon Ou- 
rusoff, Washington Gas Light Co., 
chairman of the A. G. A. Task Force 
for Air Conditioning, reviewed re- 
search in the field and discussed cur- 
rent developments. He pointed out that 
expenditures for research this year are 
as great as in 1955 and 1956 combined. 

Mr. Ourusoff revealed that 28 air 
conditioning projects have been under- 
taken since the beginning of 1955—13 

(Continued on page 34) 
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as appliance venting data, presented 
on the basis of widely varying by 
nevertheless typical operating conditions 
has been published by the American Gy 
Association Laboratories as Research Re. 
port No. 1267, A Field Survey of Gq 
Appliance Venting Conditions, Part 
The report presents a statistical analy. 
‘ sis of draft conditions encountered jn the 
| b field and supplements the data in preyj. 
a S re DO [ SC U SS @ S ously published A. G. A. Laboratories 
Research Report No. 1243. These com. we 
panion reports represent the first 
industry documentation of actual venti 


fg s 
| conditions found in existing appliang 
a ld ft Ce ve if | N a a installations. | 
Dp The survey was performed by th 
A. G. A. Laboratories research staff as» 
PAR Plan activity for the Association's 
Committee on Domestic Gas Research 
The work was a phase of Project i] 
DA-3-HA Appraisal of Available Info 
mation on Venting Gas Appliances and 
PLUGGED HEMISPHERICAL Field Survey of Draft Conditions, 
ENDS Gas flow in a specified vent system is r 
PLUGGED produced by a difference in density be 


3-1/8" —w» 
HEMISPHERICAL tween the flue gases contained in the yen ( 
ENDS. es | and the surrounding air and any static 
pressure differential between the chimney + 











4STATIG HOLES 
# 70 DRILL - r 716" terminal and the draft hood relief open- 
90° APART ON ing, neglecting pressure differentials on 
CIRCUMFERENCE qq ated by exhaust fans. Thus, draft com 





























Ree ee ny tions in a vent system are basically 


180° APART problems with static pressure and vel 
pressure being the variables of 


ae 

tance. ; 
To study the draft conditions, a spe 
- pitot tube was developed to measures 
12 updraft velocity and downdraft vel 
pressures with a minimum of instr 

SILVER SOLDER tation. The design permitted the # 

HERE a two-pen diaphragm-type presst 











corder to measure all three pressures 
gardless of the direction of flow, 
upstream tap measured essentially 

pressure and the downstream tap 
MAKE FROM 3/16 INCH ured a pressure such that the differs 
0.0. STAINLESS STEEL pressure across the two taps was pi 
TUBING tional to the pressure differential 
locity pressure) measured witha st 
pitot tube. With this arrangemen 
deviation from a zero point indi 

PRESSURE velocity pressure. The static pressute? 
measured and recorded. a 


t ) At the beginning of the project 4 pt 


gram was devised to collect representalit 


-— 2” —»> venting data. A number of gas compatié 
throughout the United States were 


tacted to request their cooperation in thi 

work. Instructions, data sheets and spt 

cial equipment were prepared and fur 
(Continued on page 35) 
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To study draft conditions, a special pitot tube was 
developed to measure updraft and downdraft velocity 
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How one 
utility sees 
gas cooling 











By H. W. DOERING 


Manager 
} Heating Department 
Springfield (Mass.) Gas Light Co. 
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|" order that you may better under- 
stand the attitude of the Springfield 
(Mass.) Gas Light Company toward 
air conditioning, here are a few back- 
ground statistics. The company is lo- 
cated in western Massachusetts. Spring- 
field has a population of 150,000; in 
addition, we serve the city of Chicopee 
and six adjoining townships making a 
total metropolitan area of approxi- 
mately 250,000. Springfield’s indus- 
trial climate is excellent because of the 
diversity of industries operating in our 
area, 

As of January 1, 1957, we had 64,890 
meters in service with an income of 
$112 per meter. Our gas revenues show 
a substantial increase of 104 per cent 
over our income per meter in 1950. At 
the present time we have a saturation 
of 19 per cent central residential heat- 
ing, and 35 per cent of our residential 
customers use gas for heating in at 
least a part of their homes. Revenues 
reported as of January 1, 1957, indi- 
cate that 72 per cent of our income is 
derived from heating. We serve the 
customers with 1000 Btu natural gas 
taken from the Tennessee Gas Trans- 
mission Company. 

We first introduced natural gas in 
the year 1951. Our average rate for 
residential gas heating service is 15 
cents per therm. The Heating and Ven- 
tilating Guide describes the Spring- 
field area as 6000 degree days. 

The summer valley in our gas send- 
out has been a matter of concern for 
many years. The introduction of natu- 
ral gas has aggravated the condition. 
The contracts under which we operate 
with the pipeline companies place an 
important monetary stress on this dis- 
parity. The filling of the summer val- 


ley with dump load and off-peak gas . 


sales does not provide the best net rev- 
enue. The Utopian situation would 
have us sell an equal amount of gas 
monthly at the rate currently posted 
for residential heating gas. We have 
made exhaustive studies toward reach- 
ing this end and find that residential 
gas cooling will come closest to solv- 
ing our problem. 

We believe that residential gas cool- 
ing will provide us with a marketing 
area for gas that is much needed in the 
race for modernity in the public mind. 
The heating industry as a whole has 
led the way in the direction of relating 
“Mr. Doering made these remarks in & talk 
given at the Eastern Gas Sales Conference of 


the A, G. A. Residential Gas Section in Pitts- 
burgh. 


cooling to heating. The oil industry 
has recognized for some time that in 
order to be competitive in the battle 
for the home market a cooling add-on 
must be made available for each and 
every model of oil-fired equipment 
manufactured. The electric industry 
has gone one step further and has no 
less than twenty manufacturers build- 
ing a single unit that will provide both 
heating and cooling. 

The trend toward public demand for 
a suitable method to remove moisture 
and reduce temperatures has already 
been strongly indicated. To date, more 
than one half million cooling units 
have been sold for use in automobiles. 
In the area of commercial construction 
90 per cent of the buildings are de- 
signed for summer cooling. It is fur- 
ther predicted that within the next five 
years one million homes per year will 
be equipped with summer air condi- 
tioning units. 

The first gas-fired summer air con- 
ditioning unit was installed in our 
lines in 1945. A three-ton Servel unit 
of the absorption type was placed in 
the residence of one of our employees 
in order that we might get field experi- 
ence on this type of equipment. Two 
years of experience with this installa- 
tion indicated that satisfactory per- 
formance could be expected from 
absorption refrigeration. We gained 
considerable experience in the area of 
application engineering and service re- 
quirements from this first installation. 

In 1947, we began actively promot- 
ing year-round air conditioning equip- 
ment. Our experience up to that time 
indicated that the entire promotional 
effort would have to be carried on at 
the utility level. We decided that the 
equipment was by nature sufficiently 
technical to require men with special 
training to handle the application en- 
gineering and sales presentation of our 
new product. The manufacturer pointed 
out that it would be highly desirable 
to have properly trained personnel 
available for servicing the units, and 
sent two men from our organization to 
the Servel factory for special training, 
one in sales and application engineer- 
ing and the other to the service school. 

The remaining plans for establishing 
an active participation in the field of 
summer cooling were put together in 
rapid succession. A salesman’s compen- 
sation plan was inaugurated and an ad- 
vertising budget prepared. The first 
full year of operation resulted in the 
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sale of equipment in seven different 
locations of eleven individual units 
having a capacity of 46 tons of re- 
frigeration. The total annual revenue 
was $2730, 72 per cent of which was 
from heating while 28 per cent of the 
income was from cooling. Our second 
year of active promotion produced 80 
tons of refrigeration or double the 
amount sold in our first year. The pic- 
ture continued to improve until the 
middle of 1953 when it became neces- 
sary to discontinue our promotion be- 
cause of a drastic change in the method 
of distribution by our supplier. 

We resumed active promotion late in 
1955 and are actively continuing to 
promote at the present time. On Jan. 1, 
1957, we had 621 tons representing 141 
units. The revenue from our 141 units 
is $63,700, 65 per cent of which is 
heating and 35 per cent cooling. The 
net profit from our 35 per cent cooling 
revenue is higher than the net derived 
from the 65 per cent heating load. 
Most of the units in the early days of 
cooling unit sales found their way into 
commercial establishments. The trend 
for the year 1956 showed an equal 
amount of interest in the residential 
market as compared to commercial 
sales. 

We believe that in the near fu- 
ture 75 per cent or more of our equip- 
ment will be sold to the residential 


market. 

Much has gone on during the de- 
velopment years described above in the 
area of equipment development and 
competition by the electric industry. 
The electric all-year air conditioner ten 
years ago was not considered to be very 
practical from a standpoint of applica- 
tion engineering and cost of installa- 
tion. We now find, however, that as a 
result of the tremendous amount of 
money being poured into its develop- 
ment it is becoming a factor of no small 
concern. In 1948 the delivered cost of a 
three-ton heat pump was over $5000. 
Today, a much more prefected unit can 
be delivered to the user’s premises for 
as little as $1700. 

Our industry at one time studied the 
expected competition from electric 
heating in this form and wrote it off 
as being quite negligible because it 
only could be applied in relatively high 
temperature winter weather areas. Our 
company has concrete evidence of the 
fact that the heat pump will be used in 
Springfield. The importance of this ob- 
servation may be amplified by the fact 
that during the past heating season we 
had temperatures officially recorded as 
low as 20 degrees below zero. The 
problem of supplying supplemental 
heat in the form of strip units has ob- 
viously been overcome. The local util- 
ity is designing rates to make the oper- 





ation of the equipment reasonably 
competitive with our fuel. The situs 
tion presented here is not entirely up. 
like the relationship of gas to oil in th. 
year 1935. 

We in Springfield feel that the only 
practical means with which to fight the 
impending competition offered by the 
electric industry and its heat pump j 
by promoting to our utmost the gx 
heat pump, in other words the Seryg| 
all-year air conditioner. We do not feel 
that we can accomplish this task alone 
The active promotion of our gas util. 
ity associates will greatly expand the 
market acceptance for the equipment 
Active participation in this field yjjj 
provide the encouragement to other 
manufacturers so that we might hay 
somewhere near the manufacturig 
support on our side of the battle equal 
to those already engaged in the produc. 
tion of electric equipment. For those in 
our industry who feel that lower Priced 
equipment should be made available 
let me point out that this can only be 
accomplished in a volume market. 

I would like to point out that the 
only word that will do us any good a 
this time is action. May I suggest that 
each and every one of you, insofar as 
it is within your power, institute ac. 
tion in the direction of promoting gis 
cooling equipment sales in your com 


pany. 





Meet your 
Association staff 





Dan Parson 







Your company is doing better this 
year than last, but is it doing as well 
as it should? And how can you find 
out? As the Madison Avenue men 
say, comparison proves. 

The best standard for comparison 
in the gas industry is the data pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Statistics, un- 
der the supervision of Dan Parson, 
director.. 

For over a quarter century, this 
A. G. A. Bureau has been soliciting, 
compiling, analyzing, and interpret- 
ing vital gas industry data. The staff 
of 15 delves into financial analysis, 
economic research, market research, 
rates, and operating statistics. Mr. 
Parson, as secretary of seven Associ- 
ation committees, coordinates the Bu- 
reau’s work in line with its aim—to 
aid utility management in making 
economic decisions based on facts. 

Mr. Parson, A. G. A.’s youngest 
senior staff member, joined the Bu- 
reau when he was 22, following two 
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years as a government researcher on 
taxation of transportation. He started 
as a junior statistician in 1944 on the 
then small staff of the Bureau, and 
after a series of promotions became 
its director in 1953. He holds a bach 
elor’s degree in statistics and ec 
nomics, and a master’s in manage 
ment. 

Mr. Parson doesn’t lock up his sio- 
tistics in his desk drawer on week 
ends. He tries to find time to tabulate 
rubbers of bridge, compute the bat j 
ting average of the Yankees, and de 
rive exposure ratios for taking color 
photographs. “And,” he adds, “! alo 
try to avoid analyzing my gol 
scores.” 

As new residents of a split lev 
house in Scarsdale, Mr. Parson and 
his wife Grace spend much of thei 
time undertaking the many chores 
that fall to homeowners—like search 
ing for grass with a negligible me 
dian rate of growth. 
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Kitchens in Honolulu limelight 





leo Shibley (r.) Pioneer 
public relations man, pre- 
tends disgust in losing the 
turkey carving contest on TV 


E Honolulu Gas Company has just 
completed one of the most successful 
gas appliance campaigns ever recorded in 
Hawaii. 

Following a study of the local market 
the company decided that a “‘kitchen 
package” in gas appliances was needed 
to stimulate interest, not only in the 
public, but among builders, contractors 
and architects. 

Pioneer Manufacturing Company's 
equipment was selected for a model 
kitchen, with a “package” consisting of 
a gas water heater, disposal, built-in 
oven, surface unit and hood, as well as a 
Servel refrigerator. 

The entire promotion was so well 
timed and carried such impact, that 
Howard Magnuson, Pioneer sales man- 
aget, anticipates that 400 complete gas 
kitchens will be sold if all current build- 
ing projects which developed interest 
ate finalized. 

The Honolulu Gas Company em- 
ployed the services of Priscilla Emery, a 
home planning consultant, to work in 
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conjunction with a local contractor in 
building the model kitchen on the main 
floor of the company’s main offices on 
Bishop Street, Honolulu. 

Titled the “Pink ’n Mink” promotion, 
the kitchen not only included all the 
above mentioned appliances, but a typi- 
cal Island “lanai” with Oriental over- 
tones to play up the aspects of modern 
Hawaiian life. 

James Lockwood and representatives 
of the Pioneer Manufacturing Company 
arrived in Honolulu a week prior to the 
kitchen’s opening and took part in an 
initial cocktail party for local architects 
and press. 

Leo Shibley, director of Pioneer pub- 
lic relations and sales promotion, made 
television and radio appearances in a 
turkey carving contest and other events 
that gained publicity and attracted the 
public to the “Pink ’n Mink” kitchen. A 
television film spot was made of the new 
kitchen layout and run on all three local 
network stations. 

Newspaper promotion was carefully 





planned and proved one of the most 
successful aspects of the over-all cam- 
paign. 

A full page color advertisement was 
run in the Honolulu Star-Bulletin an- 
nouncing the premiere of the kitchen 
and a three-day open house at which 
70-pound roasts were cooked in the 
Pioneer oven and served eight hours a 
day to the public. 

Further advertising was included in 
the Builders Report, the trade journal 
for builders and architects. 

Another highly successful part of the 
campaign was a quarter-page advertise- 
ment made up as an open-letter over Lee 
Gray’s signature. Mr. Gray is Hawaii 
representative for Pioneer ranges. The 
letter was a challenge to the distributors 
of any make of flameless range in Hawaii 
to make a comparable demonstration that 
would disprove Pioneer's claim that Pio- 
neer Gas Ranges were faster, cleaner, 
cooler and easier to use. 

To date no electrical distributor has 
taken up the challenge. 

















Industrial relations round-table 








Prepared by 
A. G. A. Personnel Committee 


Edited by W. T. Simmons 


Assistant to the Personnel Manager 
Philadelphia Electric Company 


@ U. S. Steel warns of automatic wage, 
cost, and price inflation—The United States 
Steel Corporation warns of the danger that 
cost-price inflation will become “a perma- 
nent feature of American life,” chiefly be- 
cause of the “vast power of industry-wide 
labor unions in compelling annual increases 
in employment costs far beyond increases in 
productivity.” 

The problem of rising wages, costs, and 
prices is emphasized in the corporation’s 
annual report for 1956, which asserts that 
U. S. Steel has been faced with “unremitting 
cost inflation” for 20 years and as yet there 
is no evidence of abatement. For most of 
the past two decades, the report says, em- 
ployment cost per employee hour and total 
costs per employee hour have advanced at 
rates, compounded annually, of 8.1 and 8.8 
per cent, respectively: These advances, it 
says, were “fully sustained” in 1956. 

The report holds that employment costs, 
directly or indirectly, constitute the “vast 
bulk of all costs.” This point is stressed 
also in a speech delivered by W. A. Walker, 
vice-president and comptroller of U. S. 
Steel, at the 60th anniversary dinner of the 
Pennsylvania Institute of Certified Public 
Accountants. Estimating that employment 
costs, directly or indirectly, add up to some- 
thing like 75 to 80 per cent of all costs of 
the production of goods and services, 
Mr. Walker says: 


“First, there is the direct employment 
cost paid out to and for our own em- 
ployees. Then there is the heavy employ- 
ment cost included in the price of goods 
and services that all businesses buy in 
connection with their operations. On top 
of these costs, there is the cost of wear 
and exhaustion of plant and equipment— 
commonly thought of as depreciation. 
Once again, the biggest chunk of this 
money goes into the pay envelopes of 
those who produce new facilities to re- 
place the old, as the latter wear out, and 
into the pay envelopes of those providing 
the materials that go into the replacement 
of facilities.” 


It is noted that at U. S. Steel employment 
cost per man-hour in 1956 was three and 
one-half times that of 1940. According to 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, it says, steel 
mill finished product prices averaged less 
than two and one-half times what they were 
in 1940. 

The report asserts that this inflation is 
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“rapidly becoming automatic in America,” 
declaring: 


“To the extent that product price in- 
creases are eventually reflected in cost-of- 
living indexes, further employment cost 
increases are automatically generated by 
reason of so-called cost-of-living clauses 
in wage contracts. This starts the process 
all over again.” 


The report warns that the presence of 
wage inflation and resulting price inflation, 
together with the widespread expectation 
that they will continue, “presents the his- 
toric framework out of which have come 
crisis and readjustment.” It calls for “care- 
ful consideration” of the means by which 
such a prospect can be avoided from man- 
agements, labor leaders, legislators, and all 
citizens. 

Another section of the report comments 
on the three-year agreement reached last 
August with the United Steelworkers of 
America. It is estimated that the contract 
will boost employment costs around 7.6 per 
cent, or 24 cents an hour, in the first year. 
Additional costs in the second and third years 
are estimated at about five per cent, annually. 

It is noted that the escalator clause writ- 
ten into the agreement can add further to 
these costs. There already has been one 
cost-of-living adjustment of three cents an 
hour under the contract. But in making this 
settlement, the report says, “it was hoped 
that the total increases during the three- 
year period—including cost-of-living in- 
creases—would average somewhat less than 
the eight per cent per year average increase 
in employment costs that has prevailed 
since 1940, and so prove to be less infla- 
tionary.” 

The report also gives some information 
on the cost of employee benefits. During 
1956, it is estimated that the costs of pen- 
sions, social security taxes, insurance, and 
other employee benefits came to $225,353,- 
981. About half of this went to funding 
past service and current service under the 
corporation's non-contributory pension plan. 
The report says that by December 31, 1956, 
$259 million of the $496 million in past 
service costs of the pension plan had been 
funded. 


@ More on retirement—Do you get ques- 
tions about retirement problems? If so, do 
not talk glibly of retirement being “‘noth- 
ing to worry about.”’ 

Industry's stake in successful retirement 
is a net bigger than $28 billion in invest- 
ment and reserves. To get maximum value 
out of this is a challenge management must 
accept. Here is help from a pioneer counsel- 
ing workshop set up at the University of 
Wisconsin Extension Center at Racine. 





Working with two companies—S. C. Joh. 
son & Sons and Western Printing & Litho. 
graphing—Professor Eugene Friedmann yp. 
covered some sticky problems: 

. . . Reduced income often blocks ap jp. 
dividual from fulfilling his  retiremen 
dreams . . . Part-time jobs become almoy 
a necessity ... Change in thinking and 
shift in way of life make many believe re. 
tirement is a dismal last lap. 

To determine what kind of pre-retiremen; 
counseling would help, Mr. Friedmann held 
eight workshop sessions with 28 retired 
people. His approach was a combination 
of lecture-discussion drawing upon experts 
in medicine, law, commerce, and employ. 
ment. He found: 

The presentation should put more em. 
phasis on discussion than lecture; greater 
use should be made of retired people as 
discussion leaders; highest interest rating 
was in financial planning, wills and estates, 
and adjustments; absence rates were high— 
primarily because of conflicting commit. 
ments; most participants thought it was a 
good idea to include wives in such plan- 
ning sessions; and more attention to te. 
tirement problems should be developed in 
the community itself. 

Another approach that seems to have 
merit is the “Five-Year Club” at Linde Air 
Products Co., Newark, New Jersey. The 0 
members of this voluntary, informal group 
have only five years until retirement. They 
run the club themselves with a three-man 
committee, meet four times a year. The ba- 
sic objectives are: (1) Planning income ad- 
justment, (2) Finding what to do with nev- 
found leisure. A typical meeting features 
a speaker who covers such subjects a 
health, estate planning, community service, 
hobbies, benefit plans. 

Both plans feature employee participa- 
tion, adherence to factual matters rather 
than parlor psychiatry, and expert advice. 


@ Court decision—refusing non-union job 
disqualifies for unemployment compensi 
tion—The Supreme Court of Mississippi 
decides that a union member refusing to 
consider non-union employment below the 
union wage scale is in effect unavailable for 
work and ineligible for unemployment com- 
pensation. 

The court says the question is novel. 
Claimant Paulee Mills, a union member, 
refused to accept employment at less that 
$2.32 an hour. The non-union scale for his 
work ranged from $1.50 to $2.32 an hout. 
The court concludes that the non-unioa 
work offered Mr. Mills was “suitable” work 
within the meaning of the Mississippi UC 
statute, including the federal “stan 
which it incorporates. 

(Continued on page 45) 
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Dealers in the Toronto, Ont., area learn about gas heating appliances through C 





s’ Gas C y films 
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They make films to train dealers 





hen natural gas came to Toronto, 

Ont., Canada, two years ago, the re- 
sponse was tremendous. Heating sales 
skyrocketed and hundreds of new deal- 
ets went into business. 

The Consumers’ Gas Company of 
Toronto set about organizing training 
schools that would give these dealers, 
many of whom had little or no back- 
ground in the heating field, a working 
knowledge of how to make heating sur- 
veys and training on how gas heating 
units should be installed in accordance 
with the American Gas Association and 
Canadian Gas Association heating codes. 

Since 1955, hundreds of dealers have 
attended the schools and have become 
quite competent in their new profession. 
Student dealers were given booklets and 
other aids prepared by Consumers’ Gas 
which were designed to assist dealers in 
learning the business. 

Probably the most helpful step taken 
by the company was the preparation of 
films depicting the installation of gas 
heating equipment. The correct method 
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in a step by step manner of instruction 
was shown with a narrated explanation 
of why the film’s version is the correct 
method. 

Consumers’ Gas elected to make its 
own films because the type production 
desired was not available in the gas in- 
dustry. The company assigned two staff 
members, Pat Morrell, service coordi- 
nator, and Jim Leith, advertising man- 
ager to produce the films. Mr. Leith did 
the photography and his co-worker han- 
dled technical arrangements and narra- 
tion. Members of the cast in each film 
were Consumers’ Gas employees. They 
were cast in the job they do from day to 
day. 

As each film is completed, new ideas 
are developed to cover other phases of 
the rapidly expanding picture at Con- 
sumers’ Gas. Films have already been 
produced covering such subjects as con- 
sumer and serviceman relations, heating 
installation techniques, CO, test, em- 
ployee relations, and laying a pipeline. 

Consumers’ Gas says the “CO. Test” 


film has proven invaluable. It teaches 
the installer why he should have a tester 
and why it is necessary to make a proper 
test during a heating installation. It 
points out that if the job is well done, 
the customer will get an efficient installa- 
tion that will save him many dollars over 
a heating season. 

The technique used by Consumers’ 
Gas training instructors is to begin a 
session by explaining how an installa- 
tion should be made. Then the film is 
run so that the student dealers can actu- 
ally see the installation. 

As a result of the program, Consum- 
ers’ has been able to successfully make 
more than 23,000 heating installations 
during the past two years. And with the 
continued expansion of Consumers’ Gas 
Company into new territories, the com- 
pany has found a constant need to show 
these films to dealers. Many requests 
have been received from other utilities 
to use the films for similar purposes. If 
they are not in use, Consumers’ makes 
the films available. 








otal sales of the gas utility and pipe- 

line industry to ultimate consumers 
during March 1957 amounted to 7,592 
million therms, an increase of 2.7 per 
cent over sales of 7,393 million therms 
in March of last year. Sales increases 
during March are lower than they 
would be if strictly comparable periods 
of time were being contrasted. The 
slight difference between March 1957 
and March 1956 is due to the extra day 
in February 1956. Because of the prev- 
alence of cycle billing among most of 
the larger gas utilities the effect of this 
extra day during leap year was reflected 
almost entirely in the March 1956 sales 
data. There were 2.2 per cent less de- 
gree days during March than in the 
same month a year ago and 22.1 per 
cent less degree days than in the 
average March during 1947-49. 

Sales of gas to industrial users were 
up approximately 4.5 per cent. Indus- 
trial production, as measured by the 
Federal Reserve Board index was 146 
(1947-49—=100), up 3.5 per cent over 
last year. The Association’s March 1957 
index of gas utility and pipeline sales is 
229.4 (1947-49=100), up 2.7 per cent 
over the same month last year. 

During the 12 months ending March 
31, 1957, total utility and pipeline 
sales of gas aggregated 72,918 million 
therms, equivalent to an increase of 6.0 
per cent over the 68,769 million therms 
consumed in the 12 months ending 
March 31, 1956. 

Shipments of all types of gas appli- 
ances as well as other major appliances 
were down during March of this year 
as compared with the same month of 
last year. Housing starts of 83,000 units 
during March were down 15.8 per cent 
from a year ago. The Labor Depart- 
ment reported that housing starts rose 
seasonably in April but were at the 
lowest level for the month since 1949. 
April starts totaled 92,000 units; this 
(Continued on page 35) 
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SALES OF GAS AND ELECTRIC 
RESIDENTIAL APPLIANCES DURING APRIL 1957 
(WITH PER CENT CHANGES FROM THE CORRESPONDING PERIOD OF THE PRIOR YEAR) 














First Three Months 

April March Ending March 31, 1997 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
Units Change Units Change Units Change 
165,100 — 65 179,100 — 79 490,200 —I05 
n.a. n.a. 139,400 —14.5 411,600 —2}) 
240,900 — 0.1 227,000 —15.1 650,100 —15} 
n.a. n.a. 66,200 —17.1 185,100 —20) 
49,600 —11.1 51,600 — 87 144,500 —12) 
6,000 — 7.7 5,900 —119 16,300 — 4} 
9,600 0.00 7,500 —18.5 20,900 —I189 
36,844 —11.6 33,551 —14.0 119,549 —142 
n.a. n.a. 27,500 — 67 101,600 —112 
n.a. n.a. 56,200 —32.7 241,200 —230 


GAS SALES TO ULTIMATE CONSUMERS 


(MILLIONS OF THERMS) 


Twelve Months Ending March 31 


All types of Gas 
Natural Gas 
Other Gases 


March Index of Monthly Utility 
Gas Sales (1947-49 — 100) 


1957 





7,592.4 
7,333.0 
259.4 


72,917.9 
70,122.2 
2,795.7 


229.4 





Per Cent 

1956 Change 
7,393.1 + 27 
6,977.2 + 5.1 
415.9 —37.6 
68,768.8 + 60 
65,176.6 + 76 
3,592.2 —22.2 
223.3 + 27 


PERTINENT BUSINESS INDICATORS, MARCH 
(WITH PER CENT CHANGES FROM CORRESPONDING PERIOD OF THE PRIOR YEAR) 


Industrial activity (1947-49 — 100) 


Consumer prices (1947-49 


= 100) 


Housing starts, Non-farm (thousands) 
New private construction expenditures 


($ million) 


Construction costs (1947-49 — 100) 


n.a. not available. 


March 


Per Cent 
1957 1956 Change 





146 141 + 3.5 
118.9 W47 + 3.7 
83.0 986 —158 


2,259 2,260 


0.0 


156.6 1508 + 38 


February 

Per Cent 

1957 1956 Chonge 
146 143 +21 
118.7 1146 +36 
65.0 783 —I!79 
2,110 2,088 +11 
156.4 1502 +4! 
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PUAA officers are (seated |. to r.): M. Schenk, treasurer; R. D. Furber, president; G. W. Kindon, Ist vice-president; 
S. A. LaFaso, secretary; (standing |. to r.): F. C. Lietz, 3rd vice-president, W. W. Widenhofer, 2nd vice-president 


S. industry is entering a new era in 

. which the marketing or sales and ad- 
vertising man will play top roles in the 
economy. 

With this prediction ringing in their 
ears, members of the Public Utilities Ad- 
vertising Association devoted a major 
portion of their annual convention in 
Cleveland, May 9 and 10, to a study of 
the revolutionary changes and challenges 
that advertising will face in the next 
decade. 

Gas industry members did some in- 
tensive soul searching of their own at a 
special PUAA Gas Forum on May 8, one 
day prior to the convention. Richard L. 
Leusch, assistant sales manager, The East 
Ohio Gas Co., was chairman. 

J. S. Spaulding, advertising manager, 
Southern California Gas Co., revealed 
some of the problems his company over- 
came over the years in developing a 
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“management” advertising program on 
the gas rate story. 

“One of our first steps was to try to de- 
termine the gas company profile by asking 
people “When you think of the gas com- 
pany what do you think?’ We received 
all manner of comments. One person 
complained, ‘God made the gas and you 
fellows are selling it.’ Other people saw 
the gas company as a great big monop- 
oly. Very few people knew that the 
state commission was the final regulator 
on rates. When people thought of a gas 
appliance, there was almost no con- 
sciousness of the gas company. They just 
didn’t know where the gas came from.” 

After long study, Southern California 
Gas Company has concluded, Mr. Spaul- 
ding said, that institutional ads should 
help build a warm and friendly feeling 
for the gas company. Customer benefits 
and the economy of gas are both being 





stressed, he added. 

Mr. Spaulding also appeared on the 
PUAA convention program where he 
outlined a powerful “Iceorama” promo- 
tion which his company sponsored last 
year in cooperation with dealers and dis- 
tributors. This campaign pushed gas 
refrigerator sales in the territory from 
eleventh to fourth place. 

Dan Daley, vice-president, Lennen & 
Newell, presented a talk on the A. G. A. 
national advertising program and urged 
closer tie-ins on the local level. 

“How to Promote Gas Ranges” was 
discussed by Phil Atlas, manager, ad- 
vertising and sales promotion, Northern 
Indiana Public Service Company. Mr. 
Atlas suggested that gas men capitalize 
on glamorous new gas range features 
such as automatic top burner heat. con- 
trol, automatic. roast control: and rotis- 
series. 
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Cooking with gas 
—pbut how? 


@ Talk about your magic flame, can you 
engineers—sidewalk and otherwise—determine 
what causes this Roper natural gas burner to 
give off a continuous flame? You are invited to 
send in your solutions. Those sending us the 
correct answers by July 15 will have their names 
published in the September issue of the 
MONTHLY. Admiring the display are (I. to 1.) 
Bil! Stuewe, Philip E. Arnold, and Dale B. Jobsop 
of Milwaukee Gas. The idea for the display 
which appears here at a Milwaukee Home Show 
came from Murray S. Holloway Jr. of the San 
Diego Gas & Electric Co., who has used the 
idea for a display in his area. 








Dale Jobson, manager, gas sales pro- 
motion, Milwaukee Gas Light Co., out- 
lined his company’s highly successful 
all-out promotion of gas dryers. 

A -third case history presentation, 
“How to Promote Gas Incinerators,” 
was delivered by Roger Karcher, as- 
sistant general sales manager, Michigan 
Consolidated Gas Company. 

Bill Parker, vice-president, Ketchum, 
MacLeod & Grove, Inc., presented help- 
ful pointers on the use and evaluation 
of surveys. While surveys can be very 
valuable in problem solving or in help- 
ing you to meet goals, no survey will 
ever take the place of management de- 
cisions, he declared. Surveys merely pro- 
vide a “frame of reference.” 

A. W. Conover, A. G. A. first vice- 
president and president, Equitable Gas 
Co., delivered a stirring address at the 
May 10 luncheon on the subject, ‘Ad- 
vertising’s Medal of Honor.” 

Mr. Conover called for better and 
more competitive advertising to serve a 
growing America. 

“We have a great need for advertising 
personnel who can build sympathetic 
public understanding of utility prob- 
lems and a better appreciation of modern 
utility service—more particularly the 
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great need for adequate rates,” he told 
the delegates. 

There will always be people who feel 
that utility rates are too high, Dr. Vir- 
ginia Miles, motivational researcher from 
McCann-Erickson, said. Nevertheless, 
some utilities have almost wiped out 
the public’s “psychological resentments” 
through effective advertising and good 
public relations work. 

“Utilities are judged by different 
standards than other companies,” she 
continued. “If the utility does only 
what it is expected to do, then it is 
merely lumped in as another utility and 
comes in for its full share of public re- 
sentments,’’ Dr. Miles concluded. 

Louis B. Seltzer, editor, The Cleve- 
land Press, told the convention audi- 
ence that the world “is moving into a 
civilization that not even a Jules Verne 
would dare have suggested—five bil- 
lion or more people on this earth by the 
end of the Twentieth Century! 

“We must guard against abdicating 
our citizenship responsibilities,” he 
pleaded. “If we take our just share of 
responsibility, then the best of America 
is ahead of us!” 

Elmer C. Walzer, financial editor, 
United Press Associations, explained 
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“Why Good Financial Public Relations 
Are Essential.” 

He advised advertising and public te. 
lations people to “everlastingly study 
your own company and its community so 
you can provide the best possible service 
and can counteract any criticism. . . . 

“Adhere to facts and state your case 
so succinctly that no one can misunder- 
stand. Your job is to explain that you 
are regulated by law, but keep your 
words few and don’t bore your audi 
ence,” he counseled. 

Richard D. Furber, Northern States 
Power Co., was elected incoming prei- 
dent succeeding Robert H. Bridges, The 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating Com 
pany. Other new officers are: George W. 
Kindon, Philadelphia Electric Co., fist 
vice-president; Warren W. Widenhofer, 
Indiana & Michigan Electric Co., second 
vice-president ; Frank C. Lietz, Northem 
Illinois Gas Co., third vice-president, 
and Sam A. LaFaso, Jersey Centnl 
Power & Light Co., secretary. 


Each year the Better Copy Awards and 


the display winning material are a high 
point of the convention. Ninety-four 
companies won awards this year headed 
by Northern States Power Co. with seven 
(Continued on page 37) 
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There is no miracle cure, but 


Michigan Consolidated has found a few answers 





“| Absenteeism must be controlled 
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By A. D. CHRISTOPHER 


Superintendent Office Services 
Michigan Consolidated Gas Co. 
Detroit, Michigan 


veryday attention to details is necessary 
E to control absenteeism. There is no 
miracle cure for absenteeism. It is a prob- 
lem, for it costs money, cuts into produc- 
tion schedules, and hurts management 
and employee morale. I'm a little ahead 
of my story though, so let’s start at the 
beginning. 

Our companies are faced with the 
problem of employee relations. We do 
our best to make our companies a good 
place to work. We aim for an equitable 
wage administration. We keep abreast 
of and install up-to-date working equip- 
ment. We endorse and encourage partici- 
pation in our companies’ wholly or par- 
tially subsidized extra curricular pro- 
grams such as golf, bowling, baseball, 
speakers’ clubs, choirs, sportsmen’s clubs, 
and perhaps many others. 

In addition, fringe benefits are wholly 
or partially paid for by our companies. 
These are the retirement, life insurance, 
hospital-medical-surgical, paid holiday, 
vacation, and sick leave plans. Perhaps 
your company has even more. 

All of these cost our companies thou- 
sands of dollars annually. Even so, we 
tealize they are in keeping with today’s 
trends, and undoubtedly, we are anxious 
for our employees to take full but fair 
advantage of them. 

We at Michigan Consolidated are 
aware of two basic requisites of the above 
mentioned programs. They are: (1) 
equitable planning and (2) fair but dil- 
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igent administration. 

Our planning has been for the full ad- 
vantage of the employee. He is eligible 
to participate in our company’s extra cur- 
ricular programs and most of the other 
benefits immediately upon being hired. 
He is eligible to participate in the re- 
maining benefits after a short period of 
employment. 

Our administration of these activities 





“Strict administration of sick leave 
is necessary under our plan” 
says Michigan’s A. D. Christopher 


is fair to the employee. The administra- 
tion of our benefit policies, with one ex- 
ception, is simply a matter of ‘keeping 
books.” Our vacation and holiday plans 
are well established so the employee 
knows exactly what to expect. The re- 
tirement, life insurance and hospital- 
medical-surgical plans are handled 
through payroll deductions and again the 


employee knows what to expect. The one 
exception is the sick leave plan. Here and 
only here do we advocate “‘strict’” admin- 
istration. 

Uncontrolled sick leave absences 
would cost our companies thousands of 
dollars, and our efficiency would bog 
down. The more conscientious employees 
would be burdened unnecessarily with an 
extra workload in order to maintain 
schedules and soon would tire of this. 
They eventually would balk at the neces- 
sity of doing another person’s work. 

Here, then, our employee good-will 
would collapse. It is only fair and just, 
both to the employee and the company, 
to exercise strict managerial surveillance 
of the sick leave plan. 

In order to understand our problem 
we should look at the history of our com- 
pany’s sick leave policy. Prior to World 
War II we had health and accident cover- 
age with an insurance company, which 
paid cash for absences after the seventh 
day if due to illness or injury. 

Management wanted to provide better 
income protection against unavoidable 
loss for the employee and with the spur 
of wartime inflation a drastic change was 
in order. Michigan Consolidated inaugu- 
rated a sick leave plan wholly financed 
by the company effective in the sixth 
month of employment. This plan varied 
from some others in that it provided 90 
per cent of a basic pay check in the event 
of bona fide illnesses, but did not allow 
anything just for the sake of “‘sick leave.” 

This policy provided the employee 
with eight hours of sick leave credits per 
month to be accumulated to the em- 
ployee’s account to a maximum of 440 
hours. These credits would be used to as- 
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sure the employee of a full basic pay start- 
ing with the first day of illness. These 
benefits were also available in the event of 
serious illness or death in the employee’s 
immediate family. 

In 1950, the company liberalized this 
plan by allowing each employee 16 hours 
of sick leave credits per month to a max- 
imum of 440 hours. Other details are un- 
important to the events which followed. 

Subsequent analysis of our sick leave 
picture at Michigan Consolidated showed 
that coincident with the company’s lib- 
eralization of its sick leave plan in the 
summer of 1950, our sick leave absences 
began to jump to a higher level. So high, 
in fact, that we became alarmed. 

Since this is an Accounting Employee 
Relations Committee article, figures are 
restricted to the customers’ accounting 
and collecting area. Similar results were 
obtained in all segments of the company 
for a substantial annual savings. 

After our policy was revised in 1950, 
making it a much more liberal plan for 
bona fide illnesses, the average number 
of sick leave absences per employee in- 
creased 25 per cent in the first 18 months. 
The following year the average slipped 
back a few points and we felt that we 
were heading in the right direction once 
more. But, in the third year the average 
had increased 30 per cent over 1949, the 


year previous to the revision of the sick 
leave plan. 


Absences increase 


Further analysis clearly showed that 
almost 100 per cent of the increased ab- 
sences had occurred in the one-day ab- 
sence category. In just three years the av- 
erage number of one-day absences per 
employee increased about 35 per cent. 

Something had to be done about this 
alarming trend of increased sick leave 
absenteeism. Three approaches to the 
solution of the problem seemed appar- 
ent: (1) The sick leave plan could be re- 
vised back to its original state, (2) group 
meetings of supervision to discuss and 
review the policy along with case his- 
tories seemed necessary for an objective 
control, and (3) ‘‘fudgers” would have 
to be spotted, and, if necessary, dismissed 
(fudgers being those employees, who, 
because of slight headaches, pains, minor 
self-induced illnesses, etc., or who just 
didn’t feel like reporting to work, stayed 
home). 

Management did not wish to restore 
the plan to its original state. They were 
certain‘ that the new plan was. fair and 
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necessary, and that the problem should be 
solved in another manner. 

We discovered that supervisors have a 
tendency to allow basic purposes to be- 
come clouded as time goes on. Group 
meetings were held with supervision in 
which policies and case histories were re- 
viewed. The company did not want to 
make hard and fast rules which might 
be harmful in deserving cases. Through 
these group discussions supervisors were 
enabled to get their thinking together so 
that individual judgment could be ap- 
plied when necessary. To clarify further 
the thinking of supervision, the purpose 
of the sick leave plan was re-issued to 
supervision in the following form: 

“Long recognition on the part of the 
management of Michigan Consolidated 
Gas Company of the real need for em- 
ployee income protection against una- 
voidable losses in pay caused by illness 
of the employee which made his absence 
from work a positive necessity, or where 
the acute illness or death of a member of 
his immediate family positively required 
his absence from work caused the inau- 
guration of our sick leave plan. 

“To assist in maintaining the employ- 
ees’ pay which would be lost from causes 
for which the employee is not responsi- 
ble or is unable to prevent, such as ill- 
ness, accident, or death, the company’s 
sick leave plan was inaugurated, using 
the purely mechanical device of accumu- 
lating credits at the rate of 16 hours per 
month of active service. 

“It was not the intention of manage- 
ment in establishing the rate of accumu- 
lation of credits at 16 hours per month 
to establish a device for casual, conven- 
ient, or economically advantageous use of 
employees. The rate was set at a level 
high enough to permit the average em- 
ployee to accumulate a decent insurance 
against the possibility of serious illness, 
accident or death, certainly not as a handy 
device to utilize with any pretext relating 
to illness, accident or death.” 

This was followed with “Guides to 
Administration” to assist supervisors in 
more uniform administration. The con- 
tent of this guide is not included here 
because it pertains specifically to our own 
needs and probably would not lend itself 
well to other companies. 

Supervision was asked to embark on a 
concentrated effort to familiarize em- 
ployees with the sick leave plan. Simul- 
taneously, our practice of having repre- 
sentatives call at the ‘‘sick” employee's 
home for verification in doubtful cases 
was stepped-up in an effort to spot the 


“fudgers.” In most instances the 

who were visited actually were strickes 
with a bona fide illness. However, jg 
some cases while the employees claimed 
to be ill, many were found cleaning the 
house. Some were fully clothed and jug 
lounging around, and some were ng 
home at all. 

It was these latter employees who wer 
responsible for disturbances among the 
more reliable employees. After all, why 
should the conscientious employees f. 
port to work every day if others didn't) 
Why should they carry the burden of 
excessive work caused by under-manned 
departments? Why shouldn't they take 


advantage of the sick leave credits tog) | 
Perhaps they would have a point if they j 


did react in that manner, and naturally 
some did. 


Fortunately, your company and mine 


have our share of reliable employees. 
Even though they realize that indirectly 


other employees are taking advantage of § 


them, they can be counted on not to abuse 
their privileges. It is our responsibility 
to protect the privileges of these employ. 
ees as well as the rights of our companies. 

In some instances it was necessary to 
discipline an employee for fudging. Be 
cause of the nature of the situation, we 
weren't especially concerned about dis. 
missing these employees. We were con- 
cerned, however, about the effect on other 
employees. 


Distort truth 


Our companies, like the vineyards of 
California, have their grapevines. And 
like all grapevines, an overly twisted 
branch here or a twisted bit of informa 
tion there can distort the true meaning 
distastefully. For example: “A friend of 
a friend of a friend heard that Susie 


Jones was dismissed just for staying home | 


because she was sick!” The word along 
the grapevine was that if you call in sic 
you might just as well look for another 
job. Distortion? I'll say so! Employees 


just don’t get fired for being sick. That : 


is why we have a sick leave plan—to give 
financial aid to those who must be absent 
because of a bona fide illness. Actually, 
the case of Susie Jones showed that she 
was a chronic one-to-two day user of het 
sick leave credits month after month. 
At first our attempt to curb unfair use 
of the plan was misinterpreted by some 
of our more conscientious employees who 
reported to work even when seriously ill 
The problem became a matter of edi 
(Continued on page 36) 
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38th National Restaurant Association 
Exposition points to growth ahead for food industry 


40,000 see gas equipment exhibits 





Petia reGiarda 


Steaks on the open hearth Ember-Glo gas broiler attracted visitors to the Mid-Continent Metal Products Corp. booth 


he 38th Annual Exposition of the Na- 

tional Restaurant Association on Navy 
Pier, Chicago, during the week of May 
6 centered around the theme, “Grow 
with the Market.” Six and one-half 
miles of exhibits greeted 40,000 visitors 
at this show, the largest ever presented to 
the food service industry. 

Again spanning the giant pier at about 
the midway point, the American Gas As- 
sociation sponsored the Combined Com- 
mercial Gas Cooking Exhibit which was 
seen by every visitor making the rounds 
of exhibits. 

The interest displayed by visitors em- 
phasized the fact that the food business 
is one of the country’s largest and fastest 
growing industries. Sights have been set 
to meet the needs of a 225 million popu- 
lation by 1970. As there will be a pro- 
portionate increase in the number of peo- 
ple eating out, ways and means to 
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improve food service and food serving fa- 
cilities to meet future demands were dis- 
cussed. In the gas area, fourteen coop- 
erating exhibitors showed more new 
items than ever before, each stressing 
speed, efficiency and economy of gas 
equipment. 

Cooperating gas equipment exhibitors 
and their exhibits were as follows. Anets- 
berger Brothers, Inc., Northbrook, Ill., 
showed a counter oven and a counter 
broiler both in 14” and 28” sizes. The 
G. S. Blodgett Co., Inc., Burlington, Vt., 
displayed their stainless steel three-deck 
and pizza ovens. Char-Reck Products, 
Indianapolis, Ind., showed in addition 
to their regular line of char broilers a 
new smaller broiler which they hope to 
make available to the retail trade for 
back yard use. 

The Cleveland (Ohio) Range Co. 
have added a wall-hung three compart- 


ment steamer to their line of steamers and 
pressure cookers. B. H. Hubbert & Son, 
Inc., have enclosed the controls on their 
self-contained gas fired steam kettle 
which adds much to streamlining this 
equipment. In keeping with design 
trends they also supply wall mounted 
kettles. 

Selected for showing in the auditorium 
at the show of the Ten Most Useful 
Gadgets was the new pot and pan washer 
by Kewanee Industrial Washer Corp., 
Kewanee, Ill., which has a pump action 
that not only sweeps away soil but keeps 
the water lathered. 

A feature of the Magic Chef, Inc., 
Cleveland, Ohio, exhibit, was their new 
high speed heavy duty broiler. With 
120,000 Btu/hr. input, broiled items in 
great volume can be turned out at prof- 
itable speeds. Malleable Steel Range Mfg. 
Corp., South Bend, Ind:, have added 
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open, allowing for a free flow of 






The center section of the combined A. G. A. Commercial Gas Exhibit was 


a popular item to their fine line, a Charry 
Broiler which is in demand by progres- 
sive restaurants. 

Market Forge Co., Everett, Mass., 
showed a new combined two-compart- 
ment steam cooker and steam jacketed 
kettle with a self-contained gas boiler for 
generating steam. This unit has been de- 
signed especially for school lunch service 
and will fill a need for the types of meals 
served in this field. They also have a 
three-compartment wall-mounted steamer 
for heavy duty service. 

One exhibit that attracted large crowds 
was that of Mid-Continent Metal Prod- 


* In response to many inquiries, Wash- 
ington (D. C.) Gas Light Company 
announces that those desiring to re- 
print the manual “The Use of Gas in 
Large Boilers’ may do so without 
charge for the right of reproduction. 
Those interested in reprinting or pub- 
lishing it may write to the utility's as- 
sistant to the senior vice-president, 
Leon Ourusoff. 





visitors from one side to other 


Three Burkay gas heaters were required in each of two di 
washing areas maintained for the convenience of exhibits 


ucts Corp., Chicago, Ill., who had a live 
exhibit of their Ember-Glo open hearth 
broiler where they broiled luscious steaks 
the entire week of the show. It was clearly 
demonstrated how this specialized piece 
of equipment could attract customers and 
be used in full view of patrons. 

Morley Mfg. Co., Mascoutah, Ill., dis- 
played their full line of heavy duty and 
restaurant ranges and ovens. At the booth 
of Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Co., 
Youngwood, Pa., a large line of thermo- 
stats was shown together with the new 
equipment used for automatic lighting 
of ovens as required for A. G. A. ap- 
proval on this type of equipment. 

Entirely new at the show was an auto- 
matic coffee maker shown by Rosander 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn., in which a gal- 
lon of coffee can be made in three and 
one-half minutes. By means of accurate 
timing, measurement and temperature 
control of water, clear coffee is brewed 
under pressure which only extracts the 
flavor, eliminating bitterness and any 
solids being carried over into the brew. 


An A. O. Smith Corp. gas water heater 
dishwashing at 140 and 180 degrees F. in show’s Ides 
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This is one of the greatest advances in 
this field and is aptly termed a mirade 
discovery in coffee brewing. This item 
is a real money saver for volume coffee 
production with one unit capable of mak- 
ing up to 400 cups of perfect and uni- 
form coffee per hour. 

The Garland Division of Webilt 
Corp., Detroit, Mich., showed a complete 
new line which can be had in not only 
stainless steel but in all-porcelain finish 
inside and out for protection and easier 
cleaning. They also showed a new broiler 
with 110,000 Btu/hr input which i 
A. G. A.-approved. 

Commercial gas cooking equipment ws 
not limited to the A. G. A. Combined 
Exhibit. Many companies had displays al 
gas equipment at other locations through 
out the two wings of Navy Pier. 

Among those in other locations weft: 
Amcoin Corp., coffee urns; Bakers Pride 
Oven Co., Inc. ; Best Products Co., coliee 
urns ; Comstock-Castle Stove Co., ranges; 
Connerton Appliance Co., griddles and 

(Continued on page 37) 
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A.G.A. Labs good training grounds 






















Ppight in its own backyard, the gas in- 
dustry has one of the finest conceiv- 
able training grounds for gas utilization 

rs. This often used but almost un- 
sung source of technical talent is the 
American Gas Association Laboratories. 
_ Internationally known as a national 
as pliance testing agency and research 
, the Laboratories also render a 
Iuable service as a training ground in 
msutilization for young engineers. Many 
of the Laboratories’ employees have 
progressed rapidly into advanced posi- 
ons throughout the industry. 

In one typical case, a young engineer 
pined the Laboratories appliance testing 
following graduation from engi- 
fing school. He was first assigned to 
sta heating appliance testing floor 
“ a subsequently worked in various other 
fiance sections under the guidance 
f experienced engineers. Within four 
he became a department supervisor 
and guided the activities of others. 
Shortly after, he joined the staff of a 
large heating appliance manufacturer as 


ces in a development engineer and since has 
miracle become a top flight designer of such 
is item equipment. 
> coffee Approximately 116 technical person- 
of mak- nel who received their ‘‘basic training” 
ad uni- at the Laboratories are now serving the 
industry in many important and varied 
Welbilt positions. Seventy-five former employees 
ymplete have joined appliance manufacturing or- 
ot only ganizations—a cadre of skilled appliance 
1 finish designers who have made many notable 
1 easier contributions to the gas equipment in- 
broiler dustry. Laboratories people have also 
hich is joined other segments of the gas industry. 
Nineteen former employees became affili- 
ent was ated with manufacturers of accessories, 
mbined 14 with manufacturers of equipment for 
slays of utility use and nine are in service with 
rrough utilities or pipeline companies. 
Few small organizations offer as many 
5 welt: opportunities as will be found at the 
s Pride ‘Laboratories. A partial list of the areas of 
coffe Operation includes appliance approval 
ranges: testing, field inspection, requirements 
les and preparation and methods studies, as well 


as research. 
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In another typical case, educational 
qualifications and personality warranted 
direct placement on the Laboratories re- 
search staff. This man’s strong scientific 
preparation soon enabled him to partici- 
pate in some of the most important re- 
search studies ever conducted at the 
Laboratories. He formulated theories in 
a subject area where improvisation and 
guess-work had hitherto prevailed. His 
experiences during his initial introduc- 
tion into the gas industry have been of 
major significance and have fostered 
growth. Today, just seven years later, he 
is chief research engineer of a prosperous 
manufacturing concern and is a recog- 
nized authority in his chosen field. 

In many instances, those who have left 
the Laboratories for other important posi- 
tions in the industry, either with utilities 
or with manufacturing companies, have 
continued to contribute to Laboratories 
activities. They have taken an active part 
in the formulation of the industry's na- 
tional standards for gas equipment by 
serving on the Approval Requirements 
Committee and many of its subcommit- 
tees. 

Others have taken their experience 
far afield and have continued to infuse 
into the industry the Laboratories’ tradi- 
tions of service. 


Learn national standards 


“Graduates” of the A.G.A. Labora- 
tories have a unique understanding of the 
national appliance standards, design of 
diversified types of gas equipment and 
the operation of increasingly complex 
control systems gained through their 
daily activities. Their sound foundation 
in the application of scientific principles, 
laboratory techniques and instrumenta- 
tion reflect a thorough training that en- 
ables them to contribute materially to the 
advancement of the industry. 

In selecting personnel for the Labora- 
tories’ staff, the applicant’s educational 
background and his potential for growth 
are carefully evaluated. The Laboratories 
seek to attract those’ who by their intelli- 


gence, learning, achievement, character 
and personality development are certain 
to prove valuable to the Laboratories and 
the industry. 

A basic education in the fundamentals 
of pure or applied science is required. 
The Laboratories then undertake the 
practical training of the individual by 
providing the activities in which valuable 
experience may be gained. 

Training is so organized that the new 
employee will gain experience rapidly 
while carrying out useful work. He is 
placed under direct guidance and super- 
vision of experienced staff personnel who 
introduce him to the policies and pro- 
cedures as well as to Laboratories’ testing 
techniques and operations in their fullest 
application. One of the earliest and most 
effective orientations concerns safety in 
his daily work. The new employee also 
may expect broadening of his experience 
by serving among the various depart- 
ments. Thus, he achieves a comprehensive 
knowledge of all appliances and in- 
creases his usefulness both to the Labora- 
tories and the industry in a relatively 
short period of time. 

A new employee is also encouraged to 
complete or further his formal education. 
For a more comprehensive understanding 
of the fundamentals and advance prob- 
lems of gas utilization, he may take ad- 
vantage of the numerous information 
sources provided at the Laboratories. A 
technical library is available. He may ob- 
tain the published approval and listing 
standards, Laboratories research bulletins 
and reports, and a large miscellany of 
publications for his study. 

Various appliance manufacturers have 
inquired concerning the feasibility of 
placing their own employees on the Lab- 
oratories’ staff to learn test procedures 
and to broaden their knowledge of ap- 
pliance design. Arrangements along these 
lines have been made and have proved 
advantageous to both the manufacturer 
and the Laboratories. The Laboratories 
welcome inquiries concerning such ar- 
rangements, which are necessarily made 
on an individual basis. 
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Wide variety of problems 


tackled at Transmission Conference 


OPERATING SECTION 


in San Francisco May 8-10 


N. R. Sutherland, president, Pacific Go, 
& Electric, addresses General Sexi. 
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Better transportation, 
Storage match growth 





pein ag in the transportation and 
storage of natural gas are meeting 
the challenge of phenomenal growth, 
speakers told the Transmission Confer- 
ence, May 8-10, at the Mark Hopkins 
Hotel, San Francisco. Nearly 400 dele- 
gates attended the conference which was 
jointly sponsored by the A. G. A. Oper- 
ating Section and the Technical Section 
of the Pacific Coast Gas Association. 

A wide variety of probiems was tack- 
led at the three general sessions, and 
eight luncheon meetings covering com- 
munications, compressor stations, gas 
measurement, pipelines, gas dispatching, 
and underground storage. Of special in- 
terest were the roundtable luncheon dis- 
cussions which in many instances 
attracted overflow crowds. 

Opening the first general session, H. F. 
Steen, El Paso Natural Gas Co., chairman 
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of A. G. A.’s Transmission Committee, 
paid tribute to the fine work of the 
PCGA Technical Section. He sug- 
gested that more jointly-sponsored 
meetings with A. G. A. would be helpful 
to both Associations. 

Official welcome to San Francisco was 
given by N. R. Sutherland, president and 
general manager, Pacific Gas and Electric 
Co. Mr. Sutherland set the keynote of the 
conference when he noted that the gas 
industry has had a record of continual ex- 
pansion and, in recent years, has success- 
fully met the challenge of the greatest 
migration of people in history. 

Citing his own company’s experience, 
Mr. Sutherland said Pacific Gas and Elec- 
tric Co. is now importing 900 million 
cubic feet of natural gas per day, or about 
two-thirds of its total supply. This de- 
pendence on out-of-state gas, he contin- 
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James L. Griffin, Northern Natural Gas Cs, 
speaks at conference opening on Wednesly 


ued, highlights the vital importance of 
transmission developments. Our indus 
try, he concluded, has come a long wi 
and “‘is now building new monumentsi 


the hall of flame.” 


Grove Lawrence, chairman, A. G 


Operating Section, reported briefly on 


Section’s activities. He then present 
plaques to the following’ past chairm 


for their outstanding service: D. E. Ye 


William F. Crutchley, Frank M. Pa 
tridge, D. B. Sprow, John B. Corrin, } 


and John M. Hanley. Mr. Lawrence 
nounced that scrolls are being sent to 


chairmen of subcommittees as follow 


H. B. McNichols, S. A. Bradfield, 


Carmouche, H. L. Fruechtenicht, W.% 
Gruenberg, Skyles E. Runser, N. P. Cie 


nutt, and R. W. Hofsess. 


Ralph C. Bain, Arkansas Louisiana 
Gas Co., reported on the work of the 
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Pulsation Research Council of the South- 
em Gas Association in connection with 
- yncontrolled gas pulsation in compressor 
"gations. “It is virtually impossible,” Mr. 
Bain said, “to predict the acoustical per- 
| formance of any complex piping system 
"analytically, particularly when it is 

gupled to a dynamic disturbing force 
wch as a reciprocating compressor. For 
his reason, the only practical alternative 

4o use a device such as the electro- 
pustical analog as a design aid to insure 
g optimum performance from the sys- 
em.” He noted that the research phase of 
his project is completed but the opera- 
pn of the analog will be continued un- 
the direction of the research council. 
~~ Recent developments in gas measure- 
ment were described by James L. Griffin, 
Northern Natural Gas Co. Pointing to 
A.G. A. Gas Measurement Report No. 3 
as furnishing the scientific and legal 
| foundation for orifice meter measure- 
"ment today, Mr. Griffin declared that 
basic principles and methods of gas 
| measurement have not changed materi- 
“ally. New methods mentioned by the 
a speaker included artificially set up elec- 
“ric currents and sound waves but, he 
concluded, “these methods still require 
"much research before being approved for 
“commercial use.” 

The first general session ended with a 
alk on “Communications as a Part of 
"System Operations,” by Dwight B. 
Sptow, Natural Gas Pipeline Co. of 
"America. Mr. Sprow recommended that 

communications systems be operated as a 

closely integrated function of manage- 
ment and expressed concern at the pros- 
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(L to ©): V. F. Bittner, vice-chairman, A. G. A. Operating Sec‘ion; 
E. F. Sibley, chairman, and J. G. Smith, conference chairman, PCGA 
Technical Section; R. D. Scott, PCGA managing director; Grove Law- 
fence, chairman, and H. C. Jones, 2nd vice-chairman, Operating Section 


pect of common carriers controlling our 
radio frequencies. “Let us not be de- 
luded,” he said, “by any claim that some- 
one else can handle one of our necessary 
tools better than we.” 

J. G. Smith, Pacific Gas and Electric 
Co., PCGA Conference chairman, pre- 
sided at the second general session. Fea- 
tured speaker at this session was Graham 
B. Moody, consulting petroleum geolo- 
gist, San Francisco, and president, Amer- 
ican Association of Petroleum Geolo- 
gists. With the aid of charts and slides, 
Mr. Moody traced the development of 
natural gas supplies in the seven Western 
states, Mexico and Canada. He expressed 
the opinion that there are large undevel- 
oped gas reserves on this continent that 
assure an ample supply to meet any de- 
mand in the foreseeable future. 

An improved integrating odorizer was 
described in a joint presentation by A. B. 
Newby and Frank V. Wilby, both of 
Southern California Gas Co. After two 
years’ operating experience with this di- 
rect liquid injection odorizer, the authors 
are convinced that it will odorize gas ac- 
curately and has advantages over other 
types. Adjustment of the odorizer is posi- 
tive, they declared, and the rate of odor- 
ization is clearly visible at all times. In 
addition, it was stated, no calibration is 
required and an adjustment once made 
will not gradually change due to fouling 
and other factors. 

The final general session concentrated 
largely on underground storage, with 
W. F. Burke, Lone Star Gas Co., chair- 
man, A. G. A. Committee on Under- 
ground Storage, presiding. Opening 





speaker was E. Wayne Corrin, Hope Nat- 
ural Gas Co., Clarksburg, W. Va., who 
presented a paper in collaboration with 
W. F. Crutchley and A. W. Foster on 
dispatching techniques in the utilization 
of underground storage. 

Mr. Corrin gave valuable operating 
data drawn from experience of the Con- 
solidated Natural Gas system which in 
1956 produced 69,574,773 Mcf from its 
4,286 gas wells. Among the points made 
were: 


“The use of output from base pools 
and at the same time injecting into peak 
pools closer to market is not only practi- 
cal but at times essential. 

“Ready reference tables on injectabil- 
ity and deliverability for each pool are 
extremely helpful. 

“Timing on input and output is all im- 
portant. 

“Whenever possible a degree day sales 
formula should be developed to properly 
estimate requirements from storage to 
meet demand. 

“Dispatching on a volume basis as op- 
posed to a straight pressure basis has 
proven not only feasible but most practi- 
cal.” 


Underground storage of natural gas 
will be an ever-increasing part of the ex- 
panding natural gas industry on the Pa- 
cific Coast, R. W. Todd, Pacific Lighting 
Gas Supply Co., Los Angeles, told the 
conference. By 1958, that area will have 
invested in excess of 55 million dollars in 
underground storage facilities and re- 
lated pipelines, Mr. Todd said. He added 
that in the same year, such storage facili- 





At the Compressor Stations Luncheon Session Wednesday afternoon were 
(I. to r.): W. C. Day, H. C. Van der Heyden, C. S. Kenworthy, H. L. 
Cline, K. B. Anderson, John F. Eichelmann, L. J. Fast, H. W. Egger, 
chairman of the Subcommitiee on Compressor Stations, and B. T. Mast 
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ties will have a daily deliverability of 
1295 MMcf per day. The principal stor- 
age fields and their development were 
described in detail by Mr. Todd. 

In the absence of D. T. Secor, chair- 
man, A. G. A. Subcommittee on Statis- 
tics, H. L. Fruechtenicht, vice-chairman, 
Committee on Underground Storage, 
summarized the report of Mr. Secor's 
committee. This report showed that max- 
imum gas in storage in 1956 reached 1 
trillion, 391 billion cubic feet, a gain of 
more than 239 billion cubic feet over 
1955. Total storage capacity rose to 3 
trillion, 402 billion cubic feet, while the 
number of pools reached 188 and wells 
totalled 7,432, it was stated. Details of 
the complete underground storage report 
were published in the May MONTHLY. 

Speaking on the ‘Non-Destructive In- 
spection of Pipe Girth Welds,” Dr. Rob- 
ert C. McMaster, The Ohio State Uni- 
versity, said the gas industry has a 
fantastically low percentage of pipeline 





Two speakers at the Thursday General Sessions were (I. to r.): A. B. 
Newby and Frank V. Wilby, both of the Southern California Gas Company 







failure coupled with a fine record of 
safety and serviceability. However, he 
warned, there is a possibility that acci- 
dents will increase, with corrosion be- 
coming a more and more important fac- 
tor. Mill defects in pipe, no matter how 
small, are important, he said, but the gas 
industry also must contend with field 
welding defects as well as damage from 
outside interference. With the aid of 
slides, Dr. McMaster described various 
types of defects, their causes and meth- 
ods of prevention. 

Glen A. Merritt, Pacific Gas and Elec- 
tric Co., San Francisco, brought the third 
general session to a close with a talk on 
employee safety practices of Pacific Coast 
companies. Through various programs 
aimed at making the individual ‘‘safety 
conscious,’ Mr. Merritt declared, utili- 
ties in that area have reduced the number 
of disabling injuries per million man 
hours of exposure from 21.82 in 1949 to 
7.77 in 1955, a decrease of 64.4 per cent. 
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(Seated |. to r.): H. W. Egger, chairman, Subcommittee on Com 
Stations; L. L. Elder, chairman, Pipeline Subcommittee. (Standing | 
R. C. Bain, Dwight B. Sprow, and H. F. Steen, Transmission Gam. 





Much remains to be done, however, if 
the companies attain their goal of no Pre- 
ventable accidents, he added. 

Four luncheon conferences op 
Wednesday afternoon, the first day of 
the conference, brought a wide variety of 
information on communications, com. 
pressor stations, gas measurement and 
pipelines. 

C. E. Upson, Texas Illinois Natugaj 
Gas Pipe Line Co., Chicago, chairman, 
A. G. A. Communications Committee 
and §S. K. Gally, Southern California Gas 
Co., Los Angeles, were joint presiding 
officers at the Communications lunchepp, 
First speaker at this session was Joseph 
E. Keller, of Dow, Lohnes and Alber. 
son, Washington, D. C., special commy. 
nications representative, who discussed 
the status of FCC hearings affecting radio 
frequencies used by the gas industry. Mr. 
Keller reiterated the A. G. A. commit 
tee’s belief that the private communica. 
tions systems used by our industry are 
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Members of the A. G. A. Communications Committee get tog 


their session. (L. to r.): C. E. Upson, chairman of the committee; iy si¢ 
Chandler, and S. K. Gally. The committee met at a Wednesday chairme 
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vitally important and are now being 
threatened by the continued expansion 
of common carrier lease-maintenance ac- 
tivities. 

Arelatively new communications tech- 
nique, tropospheric and ionospheric scat- 
ter propagation of radio signals, was de- 
scribed by Charles F. Zilm, Collins 
Radio Co., Burbank, California. He de- 
yoted special attention to its application 
to the gas industry. 

D. E. York, United Fuel Gas Co., 
Charleston, W. Va., presented a compre- 
hensive report on “New Data Transmis- 
sion Equipment”’ now being installed by 
his company as part of a complete tele- 
metering and supervisory control system. 
The system described, he said, would 
cost about $900,000 and effect savings of 
$150,000 annually without considering 
the advantages of close control of gas de- 
liveries. 

The luncheon meeting on Compressor 
Stations under the leadership of H. W. 








Egger, United Gas Pipe Line Co., Shreve- 
port, chairman, A. G. A. Subcommittee 
on Compressor Stations, featured three 
topics. Joseph Cuny, Sperry Gyroscope 
Co., Great Neck, N. Y., described and 
demonstrated a new method of engine 
supervision, ‘““The Sperry Industrial En- 
gine Analyzer.” This analyzer is adapted 
to most reciprocating engines and all 
types of ignition systems, Mr. Cuny re- 
ported. 

Duane V. Kniebes, Institute of Gas 
Technology, Chicago, spoke on “Prevent- 
ative Maintenance of Pipeline Compres- 
sor Engines by Lubricating Oil Analy- 
sis.’ Describing an A. G. A. research 
project, Mr. Kniebes reported on results 
of a one-year period in which monthly 
analyses were made of lubricating oil 
samples from 69 engines in service on 
the transmission lines of 11 pipeline 
companies. He concluded that lubricat- 
ing oil analysis “appears to be of definite 
value as part of the preventative main- 
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of the Underground Storage Committee pause for their photograph. 
fo r.): R. W. Todd, co-chairman; Glenn A. Merritt, W. F. Burke, co- 
firman; E. Wayne Corrin; and H. L. Fruechtenicht. They met Thursday 


Dispatching Session were (I. to r.): H. E. Schwalm, 
- B. Miller, co-chairman; A. L. Bristow, co-chairman, 
thoirman of the A. G. A. Gas Dispatching Committee, and R. D. Hays 





tenance program on pipeline compressor 
engines but additional work is still neces- 
sary to establish reliability of wear pre- 
dictions.” 

This session closed with a report on 
“Water Injection in Scavenging Air,” by 
F. R. Cramer, Southern Counties Gas Co. 
of California, Blythe, Calif. 

A second luncheon meeting on Com- 
pressor Stations was held Thursday after- 
noon under the chairmanship of L. J. 
Fast, Southern Counties Gas Co. of Cali- 
fornia. C. S. Kenworthy, Natural Gas 
Pipeline Co. of America, Chicago, deliv- 
ered a paper on “Supercharging Hori- 
zontal Engines in the Field.” After pre- 
senting comprehensive data, Mr. 
Kenworthy concluded that ‘“‘final results 
obtained have substantiated the installa- 
tion of supercharging on these old 
engines.” 

K. B. Anderson, Pacific Gas and Elec- 
tric Co., San Francisco, gave an illus- 

(Continued on page 34) 








Looking over the program are (I. to r.): L. F. Reetz, Pacific Gas & 
Electric, and C. E. Terrell, chairman, A. G. A. Gas Measurement Committee 












RESIDENTIAL GAS SECTION 





John S. McElwain, sales manager, East 
Co., spoke on “Operation Gas Load’ 





Ss d day speakers pose. G. W. Coulter, upper left, is conference chairman 








“How to Keep Your Foot Out of Your Mouth” wa 
topic of Edward McFaul, the luncheon specks 


W. D. WILLIAMS, CHAIRMAN - A. G. BUR, VICE-CHAIRMAN 





Sp ecial emp hasis p laced on §as } posi to hard-hitting, personal sales- pee 
‘ ? 3 eee n w 
| refrigeration and air conditioning at the a _— Teen be tele Se - 
held May 6 and 7 at the Hotel Penn- | 
Eastern Gas Sales Conference preety Pittsburgh, Pa., under spon- os 
sorship of the American Gas Associa- res 
tion’s Residential Gas Section. aa 
Talks and panel discussions before / 
approximately 200 utility and manufac- Gas 
turer executives and sales representatives in 
2 focused special emphasis on the fields of ore 
gas refrigeration and air conditioning. on 
eC tt 0 re a 9 9 re S S Ve Guests were welcomed by George W. a 
Coulter, business promotion managet, ae 
Manufacturers Light & Heat Co., Pitts in 


a 
burgh, on behalf of his own company, the pto 
eC (S 0 if a S d QS a n S Equitable Gas Co., and the Peoples Nat- 
ural Gas Co., of Pittsburgh. Mr. Coulter, 
chairman of the A. G. A. Eastern Gas 


Sales Council, also acted as chairman of wil 
the first day’s sessions. In his opening hol 
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H. Lone, Lennen & Newell, told listen- 
AG. A’s current advertising program 





remarks, Mr. Coulter pointed out that al- 
though incomes were at an all-time high, 
people were saving more than ever, rather 
than spending. Competition from all in- 
dustries is well-financed and getting 
stronger. To meet it, the gas industry 
must use every means to expand. 

A. W. Conover, president, Equitable 
Gas Co., Pittsburgh, and first vice-presi- 
dent of the American Gas Association, 
greeted delegates and stated that if one 
were to select the group of people who 
would have the most to do with the gas 
industry’s future, it would be the sales 
executives. This is the group which will 
provide not only sales but industry lead- 
ership, financial gains, and victory in the 
battle of competition. 

“New Horizons” for the gas industry 
will be provided by 900,000 new house- 
holds a year, and a population of 225 mil- 
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Demonstrating modern gas refrigerator is 
Lew Libby, r 


| sales at Servel 





lion by 1975, Mr. Conover said. But to 
take advantage of these opportunities, 
the gas industry must expand its assets to 
at least $24 billion by 1960. Gas must be 
advertised and sold. Holding and increas- 
ing sales will not be easy, Mr. Conover 
said, in the coming era which he pre- 
dicted would be the most competitive in 
history. 

The importance of salesmanship will 
be increased by the gas industry’s growth, 
he said. As businesses get bigger, personal 
contacts tend to be lost. But trying to sell 
without a salesman, he said, is “like trying 
to make love by long-distance telephone.” 
Utility objectives, Mr. Conover said, 
must be to give the best possible service 
and price to the consumer, and to sell the 
gas appliances which will build and main- 
tain the year-round load. 

Harold E. Jalass, vice-president, Crib- 





Miss Annabelle Heath, who told about women’s 
ideas on appliances, talks to H. E. Jallass 


ben & Sexton Co., exemplified the dy- 
namic sales approach in his own talk as 
he pounded home the need for active 
selling. He pointed out that though range 
sales had dropped recently, they could be 
better than ever through salesmanship. 
Not only multi-color automobiles and 
other products, but even savings banks 
are now competing hard for the increased 
dollars of the consumers. It is not so much 
that money is tight, he said, as that “peo- 
ple are tight with money.” Appliance 
improvements such as the “burner with a 
brain’’ will not sell themselves automati- 
cally, but must be sold dramatically. 
People expect new products to be good, 
he said. Now they are looking for spec- 
tacular features, for sales courtesy, and 
for ethical assurance of satisfaction. 
Value, not price, is now the basic stand- 
ard. People who used to work for a 
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“living” are now working for a “luxury 
living,” and they will choose selectively 
the products which will give them the 
most satisfaction. The gas industry has 
the ability to produce and expand, Mr. 
Jalass said. The main problem is to create 
an increased desire for our products. 
The consumer's point of view was 
presented by Miss Annabelle Heath, as- 
sistant administrator, U.S. Housing & 
Home Finance Agency. Miss Heath re- 
ported on the national Women’s Con- 
gress on Housing, held in Washington, 
D. C., in April, 1956. At the gathering 
of 183 typical housewives, emphasis in 
discussions was given to mechanical 
housekeeping aids. A record was kept of 
the housewives’ statements. Results 
showed that housewives desired first of 





Steve Feinstein’s topic was “What's the Deal?’ 


all a better-arranged house with special 
attention given to coordination of living 
functions. Miss Heath compared plan- 
ning a house to planning a factory layout, 
with efficiency and time-saving the goal. 

She reported that ease of servicing was 
one of the housewives’ main concerns, 
and warned against completely equipped 
houses on the basis that some appliances 
included might present servicing prob- 
lems. Washer-dryer combinations were 
less popular than separates, she said, due 
to housewives’ fear of appliance break- 
downs. They felt that separates would 
enable them to have at least one of the 
two appliances working at any given time. 

Ease in cleaning was another big factor 
for housewives. On the score of economy, 
they are interested in operating cost just 
as much as in initial cost, she said. 
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Copies of a full report on the Women’s 
Congress on Housing are available from 
the Government Printing Office. 

The morning session on Monday was 
concluded with showing of a film, ‘The 
Money Mirror,” on the importance of 
selling “top of the line.” 

At the Monday afternoon session, 
Thomas H. Lane, senior vice-president 
of Lennen & Newell, Inc., advertising 
agency, reviewed the A. G. A. national 
advertising campaign. Mr. Lane reported 
glowingly on ‘Operation TV’’—gas in- 
dustry sponsorship of CBS-TV’s Play- 
house 90. The program, Mr. Lane said, 
was being seen on 132 television stations 
serving more than 90 per cent of the na- 
tion’s sets. It is reaching 11 million homes 
a week, 19 million homes a month, and 





New ideas on increasing air conditioning sales were offered at the panel discussion Monday 


26 million viewers a month at a cost of 
only $3.50 per thousand exposures. Play- 
house 90 has earned its place as the gas 
industry show, he said, because of its 
excellence by both of the two yardsticks 
applied: the largest possible audience, 
and the highest possible quality and pres- 
tige. Mr. Lane recalled that Playhouse 90 
was the winner of “Emmy” awards in 
nine separate categories, the most such 
honors ever won by any television show. 

He stated that an independent audi- 
ence-research organization had found that 
the favorable change in attitudes effected 
by the gas commercials on Playhouse 90 
was the highest ever tested. 

Mr. Lane urged gas company men to 
support the program and make it work 
for them locally by using all possible 
tie-in methods. Furthermore, he said, ad- 





vertising can only be taken advantage of 
through personal selling on the log! 
level. 

The remaining part of the session was 
devoted to addresses and a panel discus. 
sion on problems of gas air conditioning 

Mr. Coulter led with a resume of the 
current air conditioning picture. Build 
the year-round gas load through gas air 
conditioning in summer is the big chal. 
lenge facing the gas industry now, he 
said. Central air conditioning is becoming 
a boom business, but of 150,000 residen. 
tial units sold last year, less than typ 
per cent were gas units, he said, The 
Servel “Sun Valley” unit, he said, was 
worthy of more intensive industry selling 
effort. Other residential units, Mr. Coul. 
ter said, should appear on the market jp 


the near future, due to the efforts of 
A. G. A.’s PAR Air Conditioning Task 
Force, which has recently doubled its 
research and development expenditures. 

Robert K. Eskew, sales manager, All- 
Year Air Conditioning Division, Servel, 
Inc., said that Servel has in its “Sun Val 
ley” air conditioner a product which 
meets all requirements. The public has 
been sold on gas for house heating, and 
now must be likewise convinced through 
salesmanship that gas can cool homes # 
well. 

Mr. Eskew described the development 
of the Servel air conditioner, a proces 
which took several years. He reported 
that the latest Servel model has beet 
reduced to half the previous size, and 
that a new, smaller cooling tower may 
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be placed either indoors or outdoors. 
He said that gas companies must have 
ication engineers, service depart- 
ments and men capable of selling air- 
conditioning to succeed in this field. 
Servel this year is getting more coopera- 
tion than previously from the gas utility 
ies, Mr. Eskew added. 


webd Fe 


Iding J compan 

IS air E. H. Perry, manager, utility sales, 
chal. | Rheem Manufacturing Company, out- 
, he }  jined Rheem’s program and described in 
ming detail the gas heating-air conditioning 
iden. unit which Rheem is now preparing for 
two field testing. A re-application of the jet- 
The pump principle, Rheem’s 3-ton unit, if 
Was | produced in quantity, could be sold at a 
lling competitive price of less than $1,000 Mr. 
“oul- Perry said. The unit requires no cooling 
et in 


H. William Doering, manager, heat- 

ing department, Springfield Gas Light 
/ G,, told of his own company’s success in 
"promoting and selling gas air condition- 
ing. (See page 13). 
> The panel, which answered numerous 
iuestions from the floor, was made up 
‘of the three speakers on air conditioning, 
and Fred A. Haller, The Manufacturers 
ight & Heat Company. 
he final session Tuesday morning was 
P presided over by Howard Niles, Public 
| Service Electric & Gas Company. 














John S. McElwain, sales manager, East 
Ohio Gas Co., told the delegates that 
there is one gas appliance which has no 
competition and is a “natural” for greatly 
increased sales. This is the gas incinerator. 
By active promotion, East Ohio was able 
to boost incinerator sales from under 
2,000 in 1950 to nearly 30,000 in 1956. 
Each of these extra units, Mr. McElwain 
said, added $10 of extra gross revenue. 
By overlooking the incinerator, he said, 
utilities were “missing a gold mine.” 

E. A. Nash, sales manager, home ap- 
pliance division, Servel, Inc., reviewed 
Servel’s situation. He reported that Servel 
is in good financial condition and that 
there is no danger of its leaving the gas 
refrigeration field. He said that gas re- 
frigerators won 12 per cent of the refrig- 
erator market in 1940, and could do so 
again through creative selling. 

A high point of the session was a 
model demonstration and sales talk on 
the Servel gas refrigerator, by Lew Libby, 
regional sales manager, home appliance 
division, Servel, Inc. Mr. Libby pointed 
out especially the necessity of getting 
“inside the customer’s mind,” and stress- 
ing what the appliance could do for him. 
However, he also pointed out that the 
salesman could never know what single 
thing makes or breaks a particular sale. 


Hence, it is important to give a complete 
and thorough demonstration. 

Steve Feinstein, president, Magee’s, 
and vice-president of the National Ap- 
pliance and Radio Dealer's Association, 
presented the dealer's point of view. The 
distributor, he said, is interested only in 
profits, not in the battle of fuels. He must 
be wooed by pointing out the higher 
profit potential of gas appliances. Fein- 
stein reported that there had been con- 
siderable resistance to gas ranges over 
$250, but that he had noticed a change 
due to new features and influence of 
Playhouse 90. 

W. G. Strathern, director of training, 
Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates, wound up 
the session with advice on ‘‘How to Make 
Sales Meetings Pay Off.” Sales meeting 
training, he said, was made most effective 
by a three-step process of telling, show- 
ing, and discussing. 

Edward McFaul, of Evanston, Illinois, 
was the guest speaker at the closing lunch- 
eon meeting. He spoke on the problems 
of communication through words, and 
pointed out, with many illustrations, that 
words can mean entirely different things 
to the user and to the hearer or reader. 
An understanding of your audience is 
just as important to good communication 
as an understanding of a subject, he said. 









THE third consecutive year, gas equip- 
ment played a prominent part in the May 
ise of “Restaurant Management,”’ and a 
40-page reprint of that issue’s advertising- 
editorial gas spectacular is now available for 
distribution. Included are advertisements by 
leading manufacturers of gas equipment and 
by the A. G. A. Industrial and Commercial 
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THREE-YEAR COURSE in gas technol- 

ogy is being introduced into the cur- 
ticulum of Toronto’s Ryerson Institute of 
Technology in September. The course, first 
of its kind to be made available in Canada, 
is designed to train engineering technicians 
for Canada’s rapidly developing natural gas 
industry. 


S€REFS8R 28 


SIXTH Utility Management Workshop 
sponsored by the department of industrial 
and management engineering of Columbia 
University will be held at Arden House, Har- 
timan, N. Y., July 28-Aug. 9. 

The workshop for utility men, under the 
direction of Prof. Robert T. Livingston, is 
designed specifically to meet the need for 
developing and extending management meth- 
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Gas Section. 

“The Forward Look,” a six-page article by 
Arthur W. Dana, food operations consultant, 
contains pertinent information about new 
equipment now on the market, on the drawing 
board, and in the laboratory development 
stage. 

There is also considerable space devoted to 


The course will embrace a wide range of 
subjects, such as engineering drawing, pipe- 
line design, instrumentation and control, 
combustion principles, gas utilization, cor- 
rosion control, welding, metallurgy and gas 
analysis. 

A 12-page brochure entitled Pipeline to 
Success has been prepared by The Canadian 


ods and concepts in the light of particular 
problem areas. 

This year the workshop directs particular 
attention to the job of the manager and the 
problems of communication in management. 
A special feature will be a panel on human 
relations in management composed of social 
scientists who are experts in this field. Panel 
moderator will be Dr. Lyman Bryson, well- 


Reprints of ‘Restaurant Management’ gas section available 


the new modular top range sections which add 
much to kitchen utility and appearance. With 
this new type of range top, space underneath 
can be used to greater advantage. 

The section is an industry index of heavy- 
duty and specialized appliances. Reprints may 
be obtained for 25 cents a copy from the 
A. G. A. Order Department. 


Canadian institute offers three-year course in gas technology 


Gas Association for distribution to senior 
high school students throughout Canada to 
stimulate their interest in taking the course 
and becoming associated with the gas in- 
dustry. The brochure describes the industry 
and its future, and outlines the various em- 
ployment opportunities open to graduates 
of the gas technology course. 


Columbia University sponsors utility management workshop 


known on television and radio. Intensive 
small group work and staff presentations and 
guidance are complemented by speakers who 
are specialists in the fields of management, 
decision-making, and communications. 

Participation in the workshop is open to 
nominees from gas, electric, telephone, pipe- 
line, airline, railroad, and other transportation 
companies. 
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that year, 11 in 1956 and four this year. 
The A. G. A. sponsored 17 of the 28, 
while manufacturers sponsored six, 
and five were joint ventures. Twelve 
projects have been completed, three 
closed and 13 are being continued. 
Four papers were presented on gas 
air conditioning. Rex T. Ellington, In- 
stitute of Gas Technology, gave the 
highlights of an extensive critical sur- 
vey of absorption cooling cycles. T. S. 
Bacon, Lone Star Gas Co., reported on 
a heat pump evaluation; Channing W. 
Wilson, Baltimore Gas and Electric 
Co., discussed utilization of jet com- 
pressors; and Martin Goland, South- 
west Research Institute, spoke on de- 
velopment of a multiple-effect gener- 
ator system for gas absorption units. 
The benefits of research to utility 
companies—in terms of dollars saved 
—were discussed by George B. John- 
son, Minneapolis Gas Co., to open the 
second day’s sessions. He reported 
that his company saved an estimated 
$775,000 in 1947 by using A. G. A. 
General Utilization Bulletin No. 10 in 
converting to natural gas service. The 





use of other bulletins, he said, via service 
training and service department refer- 
ence, has produced a saving of more than 
$200,000 a year for the 10 years. 

Appearing on the same program 
were: F. J. Lowe, Jr., Brooklyn Union 
Gas Co., who spoke on service prob- 
lems related to heating ; Charles Wood, 
Whirlpool-Seeger Corp., on eliminat- 
ing field problems from gas controls 
through product quality control; and 
Paul Kraemer, Minneapolis Gas Co., 
and Arthur E. Stack, Washington Gas 
Light Co., both discussing experiences 
with low input gas appliance pilots. 

A look into the future on the subject 
of energy transformation was provided 
by Dr. Raymond L. Smith, Franklin 
Institute, Philadelphia, at Wednesday's 
luncheon. Four such transformations 
being given extensive study at present, 
he said, include: fuel cells, photovol- 
taic cells, nuclear batteries, and Peltier 
junctions. 

Guy Corfield, Southern California 
Gas Co., presided at Wednesday after- 
noon’s session. Keith T. Davis, Carrier 
Corp., discussed changing require- 
ments for appliances; James C. Grif- 
fiths of A. G. A. Laboratories spoke on 
flame characteristics of drilled and 





slotted port burners. A clinic on ge. 
search and field application in venti 
of gas appliances had W. K. Sheppard, 
Peoples Natural Gas Co., as modera. 
tor; T. J. Noonan, East Ohio Gas Co, 
speaking from the utility company’s 
viewpoint, and F. A. Ryder, Stewart. 
Warner Corp., representing the many. 
facturer. Mr. Noonan presented 
paper by Dr. F. E. Vandaveer, Consolj. 
dated Natural Gas Co. 

L. J. Wagner, Consolidated Edison 
Co., presided Thursday morning gs 
four men presented papers. H, P. 
Morehouse, Public Service Electric and 
Gas Co., discussed comparative refrig. 
erator performances; L. T. Tegler, 
A. O. Smith Corp., gave an account of 
work on high-speed tabletop water 
heaters; R. C. Weast, Case Institute of 
Technology, outlined factors affectin 
water heater tank life; and Sanford A. 
Weil, Institute of Gas Technology, te. 
ported on modern instruments for test 
laboratory use. 

Interest was maintained at a high 
level throughout the three-day confer. 
ence which was expanded this year 
from its usual two-day schedule, 
Nearly 500 persons were in attendance 
at the conference. 





Transmission conference__ 
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trated talk on “Field Supercharging of 
Angle Compressors.” The remainder of 
the session was devoted to a panel dis- 
cussion of “The ASA B31.1.8 Code as It 
Affects Compressor Stations” with W. C. 
Day, Columbia Gas System Service Corp., 
Columbus, acting as moderator. Partici- 
pating in the panel were: John F. Eichel- 
mann, El Paso Natural Gas Co., El 
Paso; B. T. Mast, Trunkline Gas Co., 
Houston; H. L. Cline, Transcontinental 
Gas Pipe Line Corp., Houston; and 
H. C. Van der Heyden, Southern Califor- 
nia Gas Co., Los Angeles. 

The Gas Measurement luncheon meet- 
ing on Wednesday afternoon was led by 
C. E. Terrell, Southern Natural Gas Co., 
Birmingham, chairman, A. G. A. Gas 
Measurement Committee, and L. F. 
Reetz, Pacific Gas and Electric Co., San 
Francisco. Discussion of Mr. Griffin’s re- 
port on gas measurement developments 
at the morning general session opened 
the meeting. The next speaker, L. K. 
Spink, The Foxboro Co., Foxboro, Mass., 
described ‘““The Density Cell and Its Re- 





lation to Gas Measurement.” 

James H. Stannard, Jr., Pacific Gas and 
Electric Co., San Francisco, spoke on the 
use of the plug valve as a control valve. 
While not a panacea, the plug valve of- 
fers many desirable features in terms of 
ability to control a wide range of flow. 

This session closed with a report on 
the “Application of the Plug Valve as a 
Pressure and Flow Controller,” by W. L. 
Gaines, Southern Natural Gas Co., Bir- 
mingham. There are many applications, 
he stated, where the pneumatically 
powered plug valve seems to be a first 
class controller. 

The first of two luncheon sessions on 
Pipelines was held Wednesday afternoon 
with L. L. Elder, Columbia Gas System 
Service Corp., Columbus, and chairman, 
A. G. A. Pipeline Committee, presiding. 
This meeting featured a symposium on 
“Branch Connections.” Those participat- 
ing included: R. S. Ryan, Columbia Gas 
System Service Corp., Columbus; J. Y. 
Briggs, Texas Eastern Transmission 
Corp., Shreveport; W. P. Heineman, 
United Gas Pipeline Co., Shreveport; 
Walter Wollering and Antonio J. Vaz- 
quez of the Ladish Co., Cudahy, Wisc. ; 
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A. J. Del Buono, Taylor Forge and Pipe 
Works, Chicago; and A. R. C. Markl, 
Tube Turns, Louisville. 

M. H. Chandler, Pacific Gas and Elec- 
tric Co., San Francisco, conducted the 
second session on Pipelines on Thursday 
afternoon. National forest rights-of-way 
were discussed by M. M. Barnum, assist- 
ant regional forester, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, San Francisco. Using 
slides for illustration, Mr. Barnum high- 
lighted procedure and problems of ob- 
taining a construction right-of-way fora 
gas pipeline through national forests. 

Results of full scale tests of line pipe, 
an A. G. A.-PAR research project, were 
summarized in a report by G. M. Mc 
Clure and L. R. Jackson, Battelle Me 
morial Institute, Columbus. Rounding 
out this session was a talk on “Contrac 
tors’ Problems,” by R. V. Wilson, Ea- 
gineers Ltd. Pipeline Co., San Francisco. 
Major difficulties cited by Mr. Wilson 
are non-uniform and preferential labor 
agreements, equipment transportation, 
and non-uniform specifications for com 
struction. Closer cooperation between 
owner and contractor would eliminate 
many minor frustrations, he added. 
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The Gas Dispatching luncheon confer- 
ence was held Thursday afternoon under 
the direction of A. L. Bristow, Northern 
Natural Gas Co., Omaha, and chairman, 
A. G. A. Gas Dispatching Committee, 
and K. B. Miller, Southern California 
Gas Co., Los Angeles. Mr. Bristow re- 

briefly on activities of his com- 
mittee, and also spoke on ‘“Weather Serv- 
ices Available for Gas Dispatching.” 

Speaking on “Gas Load Control 
Through Telemetering,” R. D. Hays, Il- 
linois Power Co., Decatur, IIl., presented 
his company’s experience with teleme- 
tering equipment connected to 29 orifice 
meters in 17 of 21 town border stations. 
If the accuracy of the telemeter equip- 
ment varies by more than two per cent 
from the pipeline report, an investigation 
ismade, Mr. Hays said. Maintenance fol- 
lows closely on these accuracy reports, he 
noted. His conclusion was that telemeter- 
ing “does the job of assembling informa- 
tion quickly and accurately.” 

Recent developments in integrating 
metering and control equipment for gas 
dispatching were brought out in a dis- 
cussion led by H. E. Schwalm, Northern 
Illinois Gas Co., Bellwood, III. 

An informative luncheon session on 


Underground Storage on Thursday after- 
noon was led by W. F. Burke, Lone Star 
Gas Co., Dallas, and chairman, A. G. A. 
Committee on Underground Storage, 
and R. W. Todd, Pacific Lighting Gas 
Supply Co., Los Angeles. Professor 
J. Laurence Kulp, Columbia University, 
New York, told the delegates about the 
“Use of Isotopes in the Gas Industry.” 
The application of four isotope tracers 
in the migration of storage gas, and in 
other uses, was described by Prof. Kulp. 
Gas can be labelled at a cost of about $2 
per million cubic feet, he said, and analy- 
ses of the gas runs between $50 and $100 
per analysis. 

Brief reports of subcommittees were 
presented as follows: Statistics, D. T. 
Secor, chairman; Deliverability Prob- 
lems, Richard J. Murdy, chairman; Gas 
Storage in Aquifers, M. L. Mead, chair- 
man; Storage Lease Forms, Allen H. 
Burgess, chairman; Verifying Storage 
Inventory, J. J. Schmidt, chairman, and 
Underground Storage Mechanics, Joe 
W. Hancock, chairman. 

Final feature of this session was the 
presentation of a paper on “Deliverabil- 
ity Tests on Gas-Storage Projects” by 
C. J. Walker, E. R. Corliss, J. S. Miller, 


and H. N. Dunning, Bureau of Mines, 
U. S. Department of Interior, Bartles- 
ville, Oklahoma. 

This paper reported preliminary re- 
sults of a cooperative A. G. A.-Bureau 
of Mines project in which six gas-storage 
reservoirs have been tested during cycles 
of injection and withdrawal. The authors 
reported that individual wells in a single 
reservoir differ in deliverability charac- 
teristics but that some generalizations 
may be drawn. These generalizations 
show, for example, “that, for gas-storage 
projects in shallow reservoirs, there is 
little advantage in making the extensive 
calculations required to correct the back- 
pressure curves to bottom-hole condi- 
tions.” It is concluded that, for most pur- 
poses, “wellhead deliverability tests are 
more practicable than those based on bot- 
tom-hole conditions.” 

When the conference concluded on 
Friday, ample evidence was at hand to 
support Mr. Sutherland’s opening state- 
ment that ‘‘the gas industry has come a 
long way in recent years.” There was 
even more evidence to convince the dele- 
gates that transmission and storage de- 
velopments were keeping pace with the 
industry’s giant forward strides. 





Facts and figures 


(Continued from page 18) 


was 10.8 per cent above March 1957 
starts but 17.4 per cent below the 111,400 
units started in April 1956. On a sea- 
sonally adjusted basis, the annual rate 
of private housing starts increased to 
940,000 units in April, from the prior 
month's 880,000 space. 

Automatic gas water shipments dur- 
ing April totaled 240,900 units, virtu- 
ally unchanged from a year ago when 
241,200 units were shipped. For the 
first three months of this year 650,100 
automatic gas water heaters were 
shipped, 15.1 per cent below the com- 
patable cumulative period of last year. 

Gas range shipments (including 
built-ins for the first time) during 


April totaled 165,100 units down 6.5 
per cent from a year ago. For the first 
quarter of 1957 gas range shipments 
were 10.5 per cent below the first quar- 
ter 1956 shipments. 

There were 65,200 gas-fired central 
heating units shipped during April, 
down 9.3 per cent from the 71,900 
shipped during April of last year. Dur- 
ing this same period 36,844 oil-fired 
burner installations were made. This 
was 11.6 per cent off from the 41,675 
installed last April. For the first three 
months of this year 181,700 gas-fired 
central heating units were shipped, 
down 12.1 per cent from a year ago. 
Oil-fired burners installed in this three 
month period totaled 119,549, down 
14,2 per cent from a year ago. 

Automatic gas clothes dryer ship- 


ments during March aggregated 27,500 
units, down 6.7 per cent from a year 
ago, while electric clothes dryer ship- 
ments of 56,200 units were down 32.7 
per cent. 

Gas appliance data related to manu- 
facturers’ shipments by the entire in- 
dustry compiled by the Gas Appliance 
Manufacturers Association. Industry- 
wide electric appliance statistics are 
based on data compiled by the National 
Electrical Manufacturers Association 
and are reprinted by GAMA in its re- 
leases. 

Data relating to oil-fired burner in- 
stallations are compiled by Fuel Oil 
and Oil Heat. Data on both gas and 
electric dryer shipments are released 
regularly by the American Home 
Laundry Manufacturers Association. 





Laboratories report 


(Continued from page 12) 


nished 20 gas utilities in various sections 
of the United States, each of whom 
agreed to participate in the project. They 
provided data on 246 individual gas ap- 
pliance installations which formed the 
basis for the statistical analysis on venting 
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conditions discussed in Research Report 
No. 1267. 

The report outlines the statistical meth- 
ods used in evaluating the data, the span 
of draft variations and resulting pressure 
effects and presents a comparison between 
maximum and minimum draft effects. In 
addition, a section of the report is devoted 
to the magnitude of the changes in the 


vent connector draft effects due to wind 
velocity and the influence of wind on flue 
connector drafts. 

The report was authored by E. H. 
Perry, Jr., of the Laboratories research 
staff. Copies may be obtained from the 
A. G. A. Laboratories, 1032 East 62nd 
Street, Cleveland 3, Ohio, or A. G. A. 
Headquarters at $1 each. 
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Absenteeism 


(Continued from page 22) 





cating our employees of the real intent of 
the sick leave plan. They had to be made 
to realize that they were protected finan- 
cially when absent from work due to a 
bona fide illness, but that no financial aid 
was forthcoming for self-induced ill- 
nesses such as sunburn, mild forms of 
nausea, or any other “uncomfortable” 
reactions caused by over indulgence or 
indiscreet acts. 

We have shown how management 
dealt with supervision in its educational 
program; now let's see how supervision 
transmitted this attitude to the employee. 

There were three specific situations to 
be dealt with: (1) The fudger, (2) the 
frequently, but honestly sick employee, 
and (3) the overly conscientious person. 

The “fudger” quite naturally received 
little sympathy. Dismissal was the rule 
if the supervisor was certain the employee 
had been well informed, and there was 
no shadow of doubt. In cases of doubt, a 
clear-cut warning was given and a record 
made of the interview. 

The “frequently, but honestly sick em- 
ployee” created a different kind of prob- 
lem. This employee may be unusually 
susceptible to colds or may suffer from a 
chronic ulcer requiring frequent treat- 
ment necessitating many short term ab- 
sences. Although the employee may be an 
excellent worker his lack of dependability 
certainly does not entitle him to be called 
a satisfactory worker. We talked with 
these people and asked them to consult 


with their physicians to see if they could 
do something positive and possibly ad- 
vise us how long it might be expected to 
continue. In some instances the employees 
had been negligent in obtaining or fol- 
lowing medical advice. Our conversations 
brought a realization of the seriousness 
of the problem. 

Although these cases were in the mi- 
nority they required delicate handling. 
We did not want to assume either a pa- 
ternalistic nor a dictatorial attitude, yet 
we knew it was necessary to insist that 
the employee take every means possible to 
become a satisfactory employee. Failure 
to show a diligent effort to correct fre- 
quent illness of short duration resulted 
in dismissal. 

Our third problem child was a little 
different. The “overly conscientious per- 
son” may be an older employee and cer- 
tainly a desirable one because of his 
attitude. This employee is just the reversal 
of the fudger; he wouldn’t take a day off 
from work if he was dying in his boots. 
This overly conscientious employee be- 
came even more conscientious when the 
twisted grapevine brought rumors of un- 
warranted dismissals. The action here was 
to send the employee home under orders 
to stay there until well and to give him 
every assurance that the sick leave plan 
was designed to be used to the fullest ex- 
tent for bona fide illness. 

As a result of the increase in sick leave 
absences which hit their peak in 1954, 
the decision was made to follow the more 
strict plan of administration outlined 
above. The figures show an almost con- 









tinuous decline in the area of one and 
two day absences. The year 1955 showed 
a decrease of 54 per cent from 1953, the 
last full year before our all-out effort to 
lick the problem. 

This achievement is even more signif. 
cant in view of a widely prevalent at. 
tude since World War II that Manage. 
ment must bow to the wishes of employ. 
ees and refrain from being too strict o& 
the employee will seek employment ese. 
where. 

Our turn-over records and analyses 
of employees’ reasons for leaving the 
company prove that this need not be so, 
The sound thinking employee tealize 
that excessive costs will eventually meaa 
curtailment of some of the benefits 
Strict enforcement protects the liberal 
benefits under existing plans. 

We are certain that we have not jeop- 
ardized our employee relations at Michi. 
gan Consolidated. Moreover, we feel we 
have strengthened our position with oy 
employees. There is an old axiom that 
whatever is right is good for all cop. 
cerned ; the company benefited by mini- 
mizing an unwarranted drain on payroll 
funds; the employees benefited by a more 
uniform application of the rules and the 
preservation of a liberal policy; manage. 
ment benefited by knowing that they had 
carried out their basic function. 

Good attitude, I think we will agree, is 
built by a mutual spirit of cooperation 
and understanding. But we cannot lose 
sight of the fact that the supervisor is the 
most important influence in controlling 

















absenteeism. 








A charming visitor to the U.S. is Lady Hester Marie Meynell, chairman of England’s Gas Consumers 
Council and a member of the South Eastern Gas Board. During her brief stay in New York she found 
time to meet (I. to r.) C. W. Meytrott and Otto Manz of Con Ed, and T. J. Shanley of A. G. A. 
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LP-Gas for emergency 


HE ROLE of LP-Gas as a fuel for emer 

gency health and food service installations 
is being explained to 10,000 civil defense 
officials in a new booklet prepared by the m 
tional Liquefied Petroleum Gas Association. 
The illustrated 16-page booklet entitled L?- 
Gas for Civil Defense is being distributed 
by Federal Civil Defense Administration. kt 
shows what LP-Gas is and how it can provite 
cooking, sterilizing, heating and similar esse 
tial services in times of civil disaster or mili 
tary attack. The booklet is the first of two 
be issued by LPGA’s National Affairs Com 
mittee. The second will show dealers hov | 
they can cooperate with local civil defens. 


Smith heads IPA 


pene pen Q. SMITH, in charge of industria 
and commercial publicity for the Americ 
Gas Association, was elected president of the 
Industrial Publicity Association at its Ma 
luncheon meeting. Other officers elected wert 
Frank Thomas, vice-president; Frank T. 
Bart, treasurer; and Patricia Ludorf, secretaty- 
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WRA exposition 


(Continued from page 24) 


gas char broiler; Wilbur Curtis Co., Inc., 
coffee urns ; Duke Manufacturing Co., 
food warmers ; Flavor Fast Foods, Inc., 
“Broaster”; The Frymaster Corpora- 
tion, fryers; Groen Mfg. Co., steam ket- 
tks; Magikitch’n Corp., char broiler; 
Martin Oven Co., Inc.; Middleby-Mar- 
gull Oven Co.; Ruud Manufacturing 
(o., water heaters; Savory Equipment, 
Inc., toasters; A. O. Smith Corp., water 
heaters; Specialties Appliance Corp., 
fryers; Star Metal Mfg. Co., griddles 
and fryers ; Vulcan Hart Mfg. Co., Inc., 
and ovens, etc. 

An information center was maintained 
athe A. G. A. lounge and reprints of a 
revised Getting the Most Out of Your 
Gas Cooking Equipment and latest issue 
of Cooking for Profit were distributed. 

Sessions for operators of volume feed- 
ing establishments were held in the pier 


auditorium. Fred Kaiser, vice-president 
of The Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., 
Detroit, gave the gas industry story as 
part of the Equipment Maintenance 
Show presented by Colonel Logan, re- 
search director of the National Restau- 
rant Association. Mr. Kaiser said: “I 
want to emphasize that with gas we can 
pour heat into food at a much faster rate 
and the food will take it without break- 
ing down.” In a demonstration later, he 
pointed out that the only trouble most 
restaurant operators have with gas equip- 
ment is a result of poor housekeeping or 
no housekeeping at all. He showed how 
simple it was to clean and adjust modern 
gas equipment. 

One of the highlights of Restaurant 
Show Week is the awards presentation by 
Institutions Magazine to winners of their 
annual food service contest. It was held 
this year at a reception and dinner, and as 
usual, winners whose businesses have 
gas equipment were in the majority. 





Automatic gas water heater did continuous duty 
at Standard Brands “Hospitality Terrace” where 
cups and saucers were washed and sterilized 








PUAA 


(Continued from page 20) 


awards. Six awards went to Consolidated 
Edison Company of New York, Inc. 

First place award for a complete pro- 
gram in its group (A) was won by the 
Fast Ohio Gas Company of Cleveland. 
Third place in that division went to 
Northern States Power Company of 
Minneapolis. 

Wisconsin Public Service Corp. of 
Green Bay captured first place in its 
group (B) for a complete program with 
Milwaukee Gas Light Company placing 
third. The Chattanooga (Tenn.) Gas 
Company took third place for its com- 
plete program in Group C. 

Other American Gas Association mem- 
bers winning first awards in their re- 
spective groups are as follows: (one 
series of three to five newspaper adver- 
tisements on a public relations project) 
The Cincinnati Gas and Electric Co.; 


(single newspaper advertisements on any 
subject) Laclede Gas Company; (em- 
ployee magazines) Union Electric Co., 
Texas Eastern Transmission Corp. ; (em- 
ployee newspapers) Interstate Power 
Co. 

(Any series of direct mail pieces) The 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., New Or- 
leans Public Service, Inc.; (any single 
booklet, pamphlet, or other single piece 
distributed to customers) Northern States 
Power Co., New Orleans Public Service, 
Inc., Cheyenne Light, Fuel & Power Co.; 
(printed material, other than newspaper 
advertising, used in dealer promotion on 
any subject) The East Ohio Fuel Co., 
Washington Gas Light Co., South Jersey 
Gas Co.; (special employee literature 
other than house organs) Wisconsin 
Public Service Co., and Union Gas Co. 
of Canada, Ltd.; (window displays) 
Consumers Power Co., Minneapolis Gas 
Co.; (interior displays) The Cincinnati 
Gas & Electric Company and Oklahoma 


Natural Gas Co.; (car and bus cards and 
truck posters) Pacific Gas and Electric 
Co., and Houston Natural Gas Corp. 

(Outdoor advertising) Pacific Gas 
and Electric Co. and Southern Union 
Gas Co.; (annual report to stockhold- 
ers) Northern Indiana Public Service 
Co., South Western Public Service Co.; 
(sales promotion or direct merchandis- 
ing) Boston Gas Co., The East Ohio 
Gas Co., Laclede Gas Co.; (motion pic- 
tures) Pacific Gas and Electric Co.; 
(television advertising) Minneapolis Gas 
Co., The Ohio Fuel Gas Co.; (single 
newspaper advertisement selling electric 
merchandise) The Dayton Power and 
Light Co.; (single newspaper advertis- 
ing promoting the use of gas) The East 
Ohio Gas Co., United Fuel Gas Co., 
South Jersey Gas Co. ; (single newspaper 
advertisement selling gas merchandise) 
Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., Wis- 
consin Public Service Corp., The Hart- 
ford Gas Co. 





Gas future 
(Continued from page 8) 





largest volume ever reported. Our reve- 
nues from sales are at an all-time high of 
almost $4 billion annually and the num- 
bet of customers served have grown to 
new levels and will continue to increase. 
Natural gas recently replaced oil as the 
leading automatic heating fuel in Amer- 
ian homes and our total househeating 
customers has risen to 16 million. 
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A new field that we of the gas industry 
must focus our attention and effort on is 
air conditioning. Surveys show a ready 
market for a quarter of a million home 
units. 

Additional dollars for research have 
been added just recently, to expedite 
development of satisfactory equipment. 
Such development will be extremely im- 
portant as a tool in expanding and retain- 
ing our heating loads of the future. 

Last year the industry set a new record 


of water heater sales . . . made over 2 
million range sales for the 10th straight 
year, not including 160,000 built-ins 
. . . gas clothes dryer sales increased 28 
per cent... gas heating unit sales 
showed a gain of 15 per cent. So we can 
now claim better than 90 million gas ap- 
pliances in use by residential customers. 
All of these past accomplishments we can 
point to with pride. All are indicative of 
the great strength that is our heritage, 
indicative of the horizons of the future. 
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Gas cooling heads 
SGA convention program 


HERE'S a tremendous potential for gas air 

conditioning in the South—and what are 
utilities going to do about it? 

That was the challenge hurled at 2,047 
delegates by half a dozen or more speakers at 
the Southern Gas Association’s 49th annual 
convention in New Orleans, La., April 29-May 
1. Facts and figures were presenied to show that 
the gas industry has the inviting opportunity 
to bring its summer sales up to or even above 
its winter heating load if it will go after the 
air conditioning market aggressively. 

At its closing luacheon, SGA elected Curtis 
M. Smith, vice-president of Tennessee Gas 
Transmission Co., Houston, Texas, as its 
president for 1957-58. Mr. Smith is the first 
representative of an interstate pipeline com- 
pany to head SGA. He succeeds R. A. Puryear 
Jr., president of Alabama Gas Corporation. 

Complementing the vigorous discussions 
about air conditioning, other speakers brought 
out the necessity for the gas industry to step 
up its advertising programs, both nationally 
and locally, and cited the success of “Play- 
house 90” as the most significant display of 
the industry's unity. 

President Puryear sounded the call for an 


Newly elected SGA officers are (seated, |. to r.): Curtis M. Smith, president; Carl E. Cloud, first 


attack on the air conditioning market in his 
presidential report when he said, “The time 
for us to stop talking and to start putting on 
the pressure for air conditioning sales is right 
now. 

“Air conditioning is now considered a ne- 
cessity—which means that the money will be 
found to pay for it,” Mr. Puryear said. “Air 
conditioning is going to be sold, and the great- 
est demand is going to be in our own terri- 
tory—the South. The only question is: Will it 
be gas air conditioning or will it be another 
kind?” 

Mr. Puryear reported the success of an SGA 
effort to have General Services Administration 
specifications on air conditioning for govern- 
ment buildings rewritten so that gas units can 
qualify. He reported that the government is 
going to spend $400 million on air condition- 
ing its buildings, old and new—a tremendous 
market for somebody. 

And, as C. H. Zachry, president of A. G. A. 
and Southern Union Gas Co., told the conven- 
tion, ““There is no good reason why that ‘some- 
body’ should not be the gas industry.” 

“Gas air conditioning is not a dream of the 
future,” said Mr. Zachry. “Top quality gas 
air conditioning equipment—residential and 
commercial—is available right now and ready 
to be installed on our gas lines. 

“We need immediate, constant and consist- 
ent effort on our part—our industry—particu- 
larly in the South. We must be willing and 
able to make just such an effort—and now.” 

G. J. Tankersley, chairman of SGA’s Heat- 
ing and Air Conditioning Committee, sug- 
gested the industry “stop looking at gas air 
conditioning as a method of increasing sales 
in the summer, but as a necessary weapon to 
protect winter heating loads.” 

“Let us set up a positive air conditioning 
program,” said Mr. Tankersley, of the Gas 
Light Company of Columbus, Georgia. “Don’t 
wait until we have a competitive-priced, 
trouble-free, it-will-sell-itself gas air condi- 


vice-president; Oliver W. Clark, second vice-president; R. L. Hinch, secretary. Shown standing 


are (I. to r.): W. R. Mclaughlin, director; George D. Guler, director; H. C. Webb, advisory 
council vice-chairman; James A. Davis, advisory council chairman; and H. J. Friloux, director 
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tioner before you start selling residential units, 
Concentrate on what we have at hand noy” 

A. E. Schwarz of Ebasco Services reports 
on a study of air conditioning potential by 
A. G. A. which showed that 45,000 residential 
gas units can be sold a year by 1960—4 5 
per cent share of the market—and 245,99) 
units annually by 1965. “A. G. A. regards this 
as a conservative estimate of the Potential,” 
said Mr. Schwarz. 

“So far, air conditioning has been bough 
not sold,” he continued. “One survey showed 
that 94 per cent of those owning central 9 
conditioning were not contacted about buyj 
the unit before they considered it themselye 
If you can step in and sell while competition 
is relying on buying, think of the advantage 
you'd have.” 

The tremendous summer loads that can come 
from gas air conditioning were pointed up by 
W. W. Selzer of Columbia Gas System Service 
Corp., New York. “It is estimated that one 
central year-round gas air conditioning uni 
consumes more gas than 25 gas ranges, or 33 
refrigerators, or 17 water heaters,’’ Mr. Selzer 
said. “Here in the Deep South, in Houstop, 
Texas, approximately 60 per cent of the load 
used for heating, cooling, cooking, refriger. 
tion and water heating is accounted for by 
summer cooling.” In other parts of the coup. 
try the summer cooling percentage ranges from 
19 per cent in Chicago to 54 per cent in Los 
Angeles. 

Julius Klein of Philadelphia, president of 
the Gas Appliance Manufacturers Association, 
emphasized the importance of local follow-ups 
to national advertising and promotion pro. 
grams. “There has never been a sale made ip 
this industry that was not made at the local 
level,” said Mr. Klein, president of Caloric 
Appliance Corporation. ‘The gas industry's 
economy is no different from the nation’s 
economy. They're both grass roots. They both 
depend on the people and their ability to buy 
and their willingness to be sold.” 

G. Keith Funston, president of the New 
York Stock Exchange, offered suggestions on 
how new money can be raised by corporations 
at the lowest cost. Companies listed on the 
New York exchange, he reported, save from 
25 to 67 per cent in underwriters’ costs com- 
pared with non-listed companies—an average 
saving of $31,000 on every million dollars 
raised by sale of new stock. 

A special guest at the convention was Miss 
Julia Meade, “Playhouse 90” hostess. 

Frank H. Trembly of the Philadelphia Gas 
Works, chairman of the National Gas Industry 
Television Committee, was unable to attend: 
his report was read by Wister H. Ligon, chait- 
man of A. G. A.’s PAR committee. Mr. 
Trembly was presented in absentia with 4 
certificate of achievement by SGA for his 
efforts in launching “Playhouse 90.” 

Besides electing Mr. Smith as president, 
SGA elected the following officers: Carl B 
Cloud, MidSouth Gas Co., first vice-president; 
O. W. Clark, Southern Natural Gas Co., se 
ond vice-president; R. L. Hinch, Nashville 
Gas Co., secretary; Kyle H. Turner, Atlanta 
Gas Light Co., assistant secretary; Willard G. 
Wiegel, Lone Star Gas Co., treasurer; James 
A. Davis, Empire Southern Gas Co., Advisory 
Council chairman; and H. C. Webb, Okla 
homa Natural Gas Co., Advisory Council vice 
chairman. 
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Gas pipeline to Florida to be started in July 


Houston Texas Gas and Oil Corporation 
announced last month that it will begin 
construction in July of pipelines and distribu- 
tion points for a $130 million natural gas 
in Florida. 
F.E. Stanley, president of the company, said 
the system, extending into Florida from East 
Baton, La., will be in operation by late next 


Me. Stanley also disclosed that a new corpo- 
ration, the Houston Co., will be set up to buy 
the existing gas distribution systems of Miami 
and the Miami area, Lakeland, Daytona Beach, 

ville, Orlando, Winter Haven, Mount 
Dora, Eustis and Umatilla at a cost of $39 


Report on ASTM solder 


LDERING is one metallurgical operation 

that is probably known better and prac- 
ticed by more people than any other. How- 
ever, the simplicity and ease of applying soft 
solder can be very misleading, for the problems 
of soldering actually involve several branches 
of science including chemistry, physics and 
metallurgy. 

The 16 papers which make up Ameri- 
can Society for Testing Materials symposium 
on solder explore these fields in detail. They 
illustrate the vital role of fluxes, solder com- 


million. 

A 2,600-mile pipeline will connect Florida 
cities, industrial plants and utility companies 
with the natural gas fields of Texas and 
Louisiana. Among the 38 cities that have an- 
nounced that they will convert to natural gas 
are Fort Lauderdale, Gainesville, Clearwater, 
Miami Beach, Palm Beach, St. Petersburg, 
Tampa, Sarasota and West Palm Beach. 

The biggest customers of the new pipeline 
will be the Florida Power and Light Company 
of Miami, which will use 100 million cubic 
feet of gas a day, and the Florida Power 
Corporation of St. Petersburg, which will use 
50 million cubic feet. 


symposium available 


positions, and applications in attaining satis- 
factory service performance of soldered joints. 
The symposium covers the manual, mecha- 
nized, and ultrasonic techniques of soldering 
and at the same time emphasizes the role of 
standardization in solder technology. A unique 
system is presented for evaluating fluxes, solder 
alloys and solderability in numerical terms. 
Copies of Symposium on Solder may be ob- 
tained from the American Society of Testing 
Materials, at 1916 Race St., Philadelphia 3, 
Pa., at $3.00 each. 


Nemeyer heads WUA 


LLOYD NE- 

. MEYER, presi- 
dent of the Milwaukee 
(Wisc.) Gas Light 
Co., was installed in 
mid-May as president 


* of the Wisconsin Util- 


ities Association, at a 
dinner meeting held 
in Milwaukee’s Uni- 
versity Club. 

He succeeds R. W. 
Leach, vice-pres- 
ident, Wisconsin Lloyd Nemeyer 
Electric Power Co., extension system, and 
vice-president and general manager, Wis- 
consin Natural Gas Co., both of Racine. 
Mr. Leach was elected chairman of the board 
of directors, succeeding Carl J. Forsberg, 
president, Wisconsin Power and Light Co., 
of Madison. 

Stuart V. Willson, president, Northern 
States Power Company of Wisconsin, Eau 
Claire, was installed as vice-president of the 
association, succeeding Mr. Nemeyer. Earl G. 
Frank, secretary, Milwaukee Gas Light Co., 
was again installed as treasurer. 

A. F. Herwig, WUA executive secretary 
who retired May 31, was honored for his 37 
years of distinguished service to the utility 
industry. Dale F. Hansman succeeds him. 


Peoples Gas System budgets $11 million to prepare for natural gas 


N $11 MILLION expansion program to 

ptepare Peoples Gas System of Miami, 
Fla., for natural gas was announced by Phillip 
C. Crowen, president of the company. At the 
same time, Mr. Crowen announced that three 
specialists had been added to the system staff 
to aid in the planning now under way for con- 
version to natural gas. 

The $11 million was appropriated to cover 
the cost of converting the system’s two op- 
etating units, Peoples Water and Gas Com- 


pany and The Tampa Gas Company and ex- 
tending their distribution facilities to 17 more 
municipalities on Florida’s east coast and two 
more on the west coast. 

The staff additions are George V. Justin, 
formerly with the Providence (R. I.) Gas Co., 
who has been employed as director of oper- 
ational planning; John T. Bills, Miami busi- 
ness and public relations consultant and for- 
mer financial editor of The Miami Herald, 
who has been retained as director of advertis- 


AIM cites 22 A.GjA. companies for management 


T= EQUITABLE Gas Company is featured 
in the April 1957 issue of Management Au- 
dit, a publication of the American Institute of 
Management. Equitable also is one of 22 
A. G. A. utilities and pipeline members listed 
in the AIM’s 1957 Manual of Excellent Man- 
agements. 

“Some utilities, and some gas utilities es- 
pecially,” the Audit reports, ‘exhibit a man- 
agement excellence which provides valuable 
study. One of these is the Equitable Gas Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh, Pa., and its subsidiaries.” 

Two reasons make this so, the report stated. 

First, Equitable Gas presents management 
aspects not typical merely of a utility but also 
of a natural gas producer, a gas transmission 
company, and a direct supplier of fuel to the 
consumer. 

Second, Equitable Gas does not enjoy the 
sheltered position common to utilities: It meets 
competition in the market area from two elec- 
ttic power companies, two other gas utilities, 

from the extensive use of soft coal in 
western Pennsylvania. 


“Equitable is a progressive, efficiency- 
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minded company whose ability to meet compe- 
tition—something about which the average 
utility need not concern itself—has been well 
demonstrated, and whose operating costs have 
been kept in satisfactory proportion to reve- 
nues. Management has not permitted even a 
threat of exhaustion of supplies, and has been 
especially active in building its storage gas 
reserves.” 

Much credit for the direction of company 
policy and practices was given to A. W. 
Conover, president of Equitable. Mr. Conover, 
the current vice-president of the American Gas 
Association, is a man with long experience in 
the utility field, the report said. “He is re- 
garded by both his associates and those outside 
the firm as a dynamic leader whose deep in- 
terest in human relations has contributed im- 
portantly to the unity of the executive team.” 

Among the conclusions drawn by the Audit 
are that Equitable was one of the first gas 
utilities to develop underground storage fa- 
cilities, and that the company has led in joining 
the other two gas companies in Pittsburgh to 
promote gas appliance sales, competing effec- 


ing and public relations; and Samuel H. 
Ewing, former district manager for Peoples 
Water and Gas, who has been assigned to the 
system staff as a specialist in the field of 
business development. 

Peoples plans to convert the appliances of 
some 100,000 customers now being served 
through its two operating divisions. When 
the expansion program is completed the pres- 
ent work force of some 400 employees will 


be doubled. 


excellence 


tively with the promotional effort of the large 
electric appliance manufacturers. The Audit 
also pointed out that other evidence of Equita- 
ble’s management effectiveness is the decline 
in its long-term debt as a per cent of capitaliza- 
tion, the reduction of its administrative and 
general expenses in proportion to total reve- 
nues, and the adequacy of maintenance and 
depreciation provisions. 

Besides Equitable, A. G. A. utility and 
pipeline members listed in the 1957 Manual 
of Excellent Managements are: Arizona Pub- 
lic Service Co., Baltimore Gas and Electric 
Co., The Cincinnati Gas and Electric Co., 
Cities Service Co., Consolidated Edison Com- 
pany of New York, Consumers Power Co., El 
Paso Natural Gas Co., Iowa-Illinois Gas and 
Electric Co., Iowa Power and Light Co., Lone 
Star Gas Co., Montana Power Co., Niagara 
Mohawk Power Corp., Oklahoma Natural Gas 
Co., Pacific Gas and Electfic Co., Pacific 
Lighting Corp., Panhandle Eastern Pipeline 
Co., Phillips Petroleum Co., Portland Gas & 
Coke Co., Virginia Electric & Power Co., and 
Washington Gas Light Company. 
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Breaking ground for Northern Illinois Gas Com- 
pany’s new headquarters are (I. to r.): Paul 
Friedrich, councilman; Marvin Chandler, utility 
president; George O’Brien, assistant township 
supervisor. Approximately 50 civic leaders at- 
tended the ceremonies held in the area May 10 


Columbia to spend $350 million on construction 


ROWING DEMAND for natural gas will 
increase the Columbia Gas System's sales 
an estimated 35 per cent over the next five 
years and make it necessary for Columbia to 
construct between $350 million and $400 
million in new facilities in that period, George 
S. Young, president, said recently. 
Mr. Young said Columbia’s natural gas 
sales for 1957 are expected to be 672 billion 
cubic feet, as compared with 605 billion cubic 


+ Arkansas Louisiana Gas Co.: The company 
reached new highs in almost every phase of 
‘operations—in number of communities and 
customers served, volume of gas sold and 
transported, miles of pipelines, money in- 
vested for service to the area, and gas re- 
serves. Gross operating revenues for 1956 
stood at $54.5 million, as compared with 
$49.6 million the year before. 


+ Arkansas Western Gas Co.: Every phase 
of the utility’s business showed an increase 
during 1956. Gas sales were 6.5 million 
cubic feet as compared with 6.3 million 
cubic feet the year before, and number of 
customers was up four per cent for a total 
of 30,000. 


* Boston Gas Co.: Record sales, major con- 
struction, and improved earnings were the 
highlights of 1956. Gas sales totaled nearly 
129 million therms, sales of appliances to- 
taled over 8,000 units—an all-time high, 
$28.7 million in revenues came from the 
sales of gas, and net earnings after taxes on 
the $32.1 million in revenues reached $1.9 
million. 


* Canadian Western Natural Gas Co.: Ca- 
nadian Western reports a net income of $1.3 
million, revenue from the sale of gas of $9.9 
million, customers totalling 69,000, and sales 


feet in 1956. By 1961, he said, it is estimated 
that sales will increase to 844 billion cubic 
feet, an average annual increase of 48 billion 
cubic feet. 

Mr. Young noted that increased gas sales 
in the past and the expected increase in the 
future are due largely to the growing demand 
for gas as a househeating fuel and for in- 
dustrial uses. 

Approximately 78 per cent of the system’s 


~ Round-up of utility annual reports for 1956 


volume of gas at 36.6 billion cubic feet, The 
figures show a substantial increase over 1955 
Almost $5.7 million, a record amount, was 
spent on capital expansion of the company’s 
system. 


* Colorado Interstate Gas Co.: Natural gas 
sales of the company and its wholly-owned 
subsidiary, Natural Gas Producers, reached 
an all-time peak of 225.4 billion cubic fog 
Operating revenues increased by $3.1 milliog 
for a total of $46.8 million. Net income 
totalled $9.4 million, a slight decline from 
1955. 


* Southern Union Gas Co.: Southern Union 
and its consolidated subsidiary report a ne 
income of $4.0 million, operating revenyes 
from sales of gas totalling $32.8 million 
and net operating revenues totalling $5) 
million. Nearly $10.9 million was invested 
in new property, equipment, and related 
facilities. The report mentions its accelerated 
promotion and advertising effort, including 
sponsorship of “Playhouse 90.” 


* Washington Natural Gas Co.: Total op 
erating revenues of about $8.4 million, total 
operating expenses of $7.9 million, and net 
income (after special tax credit) of almos 
$400,000 are announced by Washingtop 
Natural. 


in next five years 


residential customers use gas for heating and 
the percentage is showing a steady growth 
each year. 

Industrial sales are also an important factor 
in the system’s growth, he said. The area 
served by Columbia is in the industrial heart. 
land of the country and there has been a con- 
Stant movement of new industries into the 
area as well as development of new uses of 
gas in industry. 


Highlights of cases before the Federal Power Commission 


of Statistics, American Gas Association 


Bureau 


Certificate cases 


@ Atlantic Seaboard Corp.: The company 
received temporary authorization from the 
FPC to construct and operate natural gas 
facilities in West Virginia at a cost of $3 
million. The authorization includes a 14- 
mile loop line and the addition of 2,000 
compressor horsepower in each of two sta- 
tions. Atlantic Seaboard proposes ultimately 
to purchase 25 million cubic feet of gas 
daily from Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line 
for its present customers. 


@ Colorado Interstate Gas Co.: The 
FPC granted Colorado Interstate Gas tem- 
porary authority to construct and operate 
50 miles of pipeline in Oklahoma, to tap a 
new gas supply in the Mocane Field. Project 
cost of $2.4 million is part of a larger pro- 
gram, pending before the Commission, de- 
signed to deliver 460 million cubic feet of 
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gas daily to Natural Gas Pipeline Company 
of America at Beatrice, Nebraska. 


@ Eastern Shore Natural Gas Co.: A pro- 
posal to construct and operate a 124-mile 
transmission line by the company is before 
the FPC for consideration. The project, to 
cost $3 million, will bring natural gas to 
the eastern shore areas of Delaware and 
Maryland. Eastern Shore will also transport 
4 million cubic feet daily purchased from 
Transcontinental by Delaware Power and 
Light. 


@ El Paso Natural Gas Co.: FPC authoriza- 
tion has been granted El Paso Natural Gas 
to acquire a gasoline plant and related fa- 
cilities from Lone Star Producing Company 
at a cost of $1.1 million. The authorization 
also includes construction and operation of 
38 miles of pipeline in Texas and the addi- 
tion of 2,640 compressor horsepower, at a 
cost of $2.6 million, in order to secure 


additional gas supplies for processing. Resi- 
due gas will supplement existing reserves. 
Hunt Oil Company will share equally in 
cost of construction and acquisition. 


@ Manufacturers Light and Heat Co.: The 
company has received temporary authorize 
tion from the FPC to construct and operate 
approximately 9 miles of pipeline and re 
lated facilities to supply the aluminum plant 
of the Olin Mathieson Chemical Corport 
tion in Monroe County, Ohio. These ft 
cilities, at a cost of $844,000, will permit 
the sale of a maximum 9 million cubic feet 
of gas daily to the aluminum plant. 


@ Natural Gas Pipeline Company of Amer- 
ica: Temporary authorization has been te 
ceived by Natural Gas Pipeline from the 
FPC to supercharge 86 main line compressor 
engines located at stations in Oklahoma, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, and Illinois at a0 
over-all cost of $8.3 million. Supercharging 
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will result in additional sales capacity of 
3 million cubic feet daily. 


@ New York State Natural Gas Corp.: 
The company received temporary authoriza- 
tion from the FPC to construct and operate 
146 miles of 30-inch pipe replacing an equal 
mount of 20-inch pipe as its 1957 portion 
of an over-all program replacing 56.5 miles 
of pipe. Authorization also includes opera- 
tion of 17 miles reconstructed during 1956 
for which temporary authority was granted 
June 1956. Previously New York State Nat- 
yal was granted temporary authority to 
construct and operate 12 miles in August 
1955. The remaining 12.9-mile segment from 
the Boom compressor station to Ithaca will 
be considered by the FPC in 1958, complet- 
ing the four-year replacement program. 


@ Pacific Northwest Pipeline Corp.: Two 
amended applications were presented to the 
FPC by Pacific Northwest Pipeline revising 
the proposed natural gas facilities to result 
in a reduction of approximately $17 million 
in the estimated cost. Eliminated from the 
proposed plans is a total of 37,500 compres- 
sor horsepower from new and existing sta- 
tions. The cost of remaining facilities to be 
constructed is now $10.3 million as com- 
pared with the former $27.4 million. De- 
liveries to Colorado Interstate Gas and 
Mountain Fuel Supply would not be affected 
by reduction of proposed facilities. 


@ Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Corp.: 
An application seeking authorization to 
construct and operate natural gas facilities 
costing $61.5 million has been filed by the 
company with the FPC. Included in the 
request is 57 miles of main line pipe to be 
located in Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, 
Georgia and South Carolina and 226 miles 
of purchase lateral pipe in Texas and Louisi- 
ana. Other facilities consist of 81,820 horse- 
power in new compressor stations, 38,140 
additional horsepower in existing compres- 
sor stations, and appurtenant meter and 
dehydration facilities. New construction will 
benefit 16 existing customers and 4 new 
customers. New customers, Atlantic Sea- 
board, Virginia Electric and Power, Eastern 
Shore Natural Gas, and Central Virginia 
Gas have proposed requirements totaling 
neatly 57 million cubic feet daily. Trans- 
continental will also transport gas pur- 
chased by Virginia Electric in the West 
White Lake Field, Louisiana. 


Rate cases 


@ Hope Natural Gas Co.: The company’s 
proposed wholesale natural gas rate increase 
amounting to $3.8 million annually, or 7.8 
per cent, has been suspended by the FPC 
pending hearing and decision. The applica- 
tion was based in part on the proposed in- 
crease of supplier Tennessee Gas Transmis- 
sion which previously was suspended until 
July, 14. The Commission said the other 
reasons of increased wages, salaries, pen- 
sions and a 6.5 per cent rate of return have 
not been fully supported. The proposal is 
in addition to a $2.9 million increase sus- 
pended by the FPC in December 1954 but 
now in effect subject to refund. 
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Ohio Fuel man honored for saving lives 





Allan W. Lundstrum (I.), president of Ohio Fuel Gas Co., presents A. G. A. McCarter Medal and Cer- 
tificate to Rudolph Poszgai (r.), employee, as H. C. Taylor, Elyria district manager, looks on. Mr. 
Poszgai, with the assistance of an Oberlin College professor, saved the lives of two Ohio Fuel 
construction employees—Marshall Bligh and Harold Harbaugh—by the use of artificial respiration 


@ Kansas-Nebraska Natural Gas Co.: The 
FPC suspended a $650,000 or 19.9 per cent 
annual wholesale natural gas rate increase 
proposed by Kansas-Nebraska Natural Gas 
to compensate for higher wages and cost of 
purchased gas and the need for a 6.7 per 
cent rate of return. The increase, suspended 
to Oct. 1, may be collected subject to refund 
and will affect 8 wholesale customers in 
Nebraska. The proposal included a number 
of questionable items, according to the 
Commission. 


@ North Penn Gas Co.: A proposed whole- 
sale rate increase that would affect 6 cus- 
tomers of North Penn Gas in New York and 
Pennsylvania has been suspended by the 
FPC. The 10.2 per cent annual increase 
amounting to $393,000 was also based in 
part on Tennessee Gas Transmission’s sus- 
pended increase. The Commission also 
stated that the company had not fully sup- 
ported other reasons for raising rates. 


@ Texas Eastern Transmission Corp.: The 
company has filed with the FPC a schedule 
of increased rates expected to yield approxi- 
mately $11.2 million annually, the first rate 
structure change in 314 years. New rates 
will become effective June 10, and if sus- 
pended by the FPC, will be effective 5 
months later, subject to refund. Increased 
cost of gas purchased from other pipelines, 
increased cost of gas purchased in the field, 
higher operating costs and increased cost 
of money were reasons advanced for request- 
ing higher rates. The company’s major sup- 
pliers have put 3 rate increases in effect, 
subject to refund, in the past year. 


@ United Natural Gas Co.: The FPC has 
suspended United Natural’s proposed $1.3 
million, or 12.5 per cent annual wholesale 


natural gas rate increase. The proposed in- 
crease was to have become effective May 15 
and would raise rates for six wholesale cus- 
tomers operating in New York, Ohio and 
Pennsylvania. United Natural based its re- 
quest principally on the proposed increases 
of suppliers, Tennessee Gas Transmission 
and Manufacturers Light and Heat, and the 
need for a 6.6 per cent rate of return. The 
supplier increases have been suspended. 

In other actions the FPC has exempted 
Central Kentucky Natural Gas Co., Pacific 
Natural Gas Co., and Portland Gas & Coke 
Co., from regulation under the Natural Gas 
Act pursuant to the terms of the Hinshaw 
Amendment. A total of 105 companies have 
been exempted, either fully or partially. Ap- 
plications filed by 7 Idaho Cooperative As- 
sociations with the FPC have been with- 
drawn. The imminence of natural gas in 
Idaho prompted the formation of coopera- 
tive associations seeking Commission au- 
thorization to construct and operate natural 
gas facilities and orders directing Pacific 
Northwest Pipeline to make available re- 
quired supplies. Five applications remain 
on the Commission’s calendar. 

In another proceeding, the FPC adopted a 
decision by a presiding examiner authorizing 
Cities Service Gas Company to supply in- 
terruptible gas to the Ralph Green generat- 
ing station of the Missouri Public Service 
Company. Gas Service Company will supply 
the first 1 million cubic feet daily with Cities 
Service Gas furnishing the excess requirfe- 
ments up to 13 million cubic feet daily. The 
decision also includes construction of 11.5 
miles of pipeline to replace existing facili- 
ties used to supply natural gas to four Mis- 
souri communities. The company also was 
authorized to abandon service to 8 farm tap 
resale customers of its distributor, Gas Serv- 
ice Co., along the right of way of the line 
which will be abandoned. 
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Indiana Gas Association elects Bell, Seiter 





New officers of the Indiana Gas Association elected at the 47th annual convention at French Lick, Ind., 
are (I. to r.): vice-president, V. C. Seiter of Citizens Gas and Coke Utility, president, Lyman H. Bell 
of Hoosier Gas Corporation, and secretary-treasurer, R. A. Steele of Citizens Gas and Coke Utility 


General Management Section conference papers 


OW AVAILABLE for distribution are pa- 
pers presented at the 1957 General Man- 
agement Section Spring Conference, which 
was held at Edgewater Park, Miss., March 
25-27. These papers may be obtained from the 
General Management Section at 25 cents a 
copy. Titles and authors of these papers, with 
a brief description of contents, are listed below. 
New Concepts in Management and Organ- 
ization; Louis A. Allen, Booz, Allen and Ham- 
ilton, Chicago, Illinois. 

A gteat many gas companies, Mr. Allen 
says, have reached a point in their growth 
where they must apply the concepts of pro- 
fessional management if they are to continue 
to grow in size and profitability. Mr. Allen 
defines his concept of professional management 
and discusses many of the problems confront- 
ing a company about to shift from a func- 
tional to a divisional type of organization. 

Much of Mr. Allen’s discussion is based 
on his recently completed three-year study of 
management in American business. 

A Place in the Sun; Clare H. Zachry, presi- 
dent, A. G. A., and president, Southern Union 
Gas Co., Dallas, Texas. 

Mr. Zachry reviews the growth of the gas 
industry which has won its “Place in the Sun” 
as the nation’s sixth largest industry. He warns 
that the industry has no room for complacency 
and says that our great future potentials present 
a challenge to management. 

Safety—A Powerful Tool in Management's 
Major Problems; Alexander M. Beebee, chair- 
man of the board, Rochester Gas & Electric 
Corp., Rochester, New York. 

Mr. Beebee recalls some early experiences 
that indelibly impressed on his mind the hu- 
man values of safety and then proceeds to dis- 
cuss the importance of safety in two key fields 
—public relations and employee relations. The 
role of accident prevention in management's 
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tasks of serving its shareholders, its employers, 
its employees, and the community is stressed. 

Mr. Beebee places the responsibility for an 
effective safety program on the shoulders of a 
company’s chief executive, whose leadership 
and interest must inspire both the safety de- 
partment and the organization as a whole. 

The Offshore Outlook; Ira H. Cram, senior 
vice-president, Continental Oil Co., Houston, 
Texas. 

Mr. Cram reports on oil and gas production 
in the rich off-shore fields and gives a vivid 
picture of the fast moving development there. 
He also points out the exceptionally high costs 
of production in the Gulf. 

Stockholder Relations ; James E. Day, presi- 
dent, Midwest Stock Exchange, Chicago, Il. 

Mr. Day stresses the importance of stock- 
holder relations, especially for the gas indus- 
try which will be going to the investing public 
to finance its vast expansion. He pokes good- 
natured fun at some practices, such as sending 
letters to new stockholders, and suggests a 
planned, continuing advertising program di- 
rected to investors. The best way to assure 
good stockholder relations, Mr. Day says, is 
to adopt a policy of generous dividends. 

Utility Employees Defeat Municipal Owner- 
ship; Charles E. Parker, president, Central 
Surveys, Inc., Shenandoah, Iowa. 

The role of utility employees in combating 
efforts to institute municipal ownership of 
utilities is discussed by Mr. Parker. He sum- 
marizes the result of a number of opinion 
surveys conducted among utility employees 
and analyzes them in detail, with particular 
reference to employee attitudes toward public 
ownership. Mr. Parker presents a number of 
suggestions for preparing or improving em- 
ployee information programs and takes up the 
question of how to motivate employees to use 
the information given them. 
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Acquires Republic Flow 


pone. Manufacturing Company jy 
acquired the assets of Republic Pig 
Meters Company. Republic manufactures eee. 
tronic and pneumatic instruments and proges 
control equipment for automatic Measuremen 
and control of flow for various industries, Re 
public manufacturing operations are centr) 
ized at Chicago, with sales offices or brandy 
maintained throughout the country. The pres. 
ent management of Republic will remain yw 
changed, with James D. Cunningham, founde 
of the company, continuing as president. Wp 
Crawford, president of Edward Valves Ine, , 
Rockwell subsidiary, will be associated wij, 
the Republic management in Chicago. 


PG&E issues booklet 


— Pacific Gas and Electric Corporatio, 
has published an informative booklet ¢. 
titled Decade of Growth, revealing the com. 
pany’s progress from 1946 to 1956 in easy-ty. 
read text and action photographs. The gas 
section gives details on the purchase of gas 
from the Permian Basin, the Super Inch pipe: 
line, and reports that there has been a 79 per 
cent increase in gas customers during the te. 
year period. 


now available 


Losses and Loss Prevention—T heir Effect 
on Your Casualty Insurance Costs; John lL. 
Kennedy, insurance analyst, Rochester Gas & 
Electric Corp., Rochester, New York. 

Mr. Kennedy gives a general review of 
rating procedures and their relations to effec. 
tive loss control methods. He covers manual 
rates, experienced rating modification, and 
retrospective rating plans, and comments upon 
rates for workmen’s compensation, and general 
and automobile liability insurance. He points 
out that once a company has procured its cas- 
ualty insurance coverage in accordance with 
its individual needs, the most effective means 
of controlling premium costs is an effective 
and continuing loss prevention program. 

Group Insurance for Retired Employees; 
Brooks Chandler, assistant vice-president and 
secretary, Provident Life and Accident Oo, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. 

Mr. Chandler notes that the increasing nut 
ber of pensioners and the growing tendenq 
to maintain contact with them has directed the 
attention of employers to the problem of con- 
tinuing protection under group policies. He 
reviews current trends in both life and health 
insurance for these retired employees and 
discusses the available information on the cost 
of coverage for pensioners. A number of meth- 
ods for making advance provision for these 
costs is discussed. 

If You Only Knew What Your Employees 
Think of You; Dilman M. K. Smith, vice 
president, Opinion Research Corp., Princeton, 
New Jersey. 

What employees think about their company, 
their supervision, their working conditions, 
their benefits, and their opportunities for pr 
motion has a tremendous bearing on the way 
they do their work and the degree of coopett 
tion shown toward supervision. Mr. Smith 
discusses what goes on in the minds of typical 
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based on the results of a number 
of surveys recently conducted by his group. 

Trafic Functions as Related to Purchasing 
and Stores; C. L. Leonard, manager of traffic, 
Lone Star,Gas Co., Dallas, Texas. 

Mr..Leonard discusses the savings made 

ible by seeking out less expensive methods 

shipping materials and shows that this 

‘ce could make a major contribution to 

the growing success of cost control in the 

utility business. Using his own company’s 

iences, Mr. Leonard discusses specific 
case histories as examples. 

Materials and Supplies Accounting; George 
F. Trexler, manager, public utilities depart- 
ment, IBM Corp., New York, New York. 

Mr. Trexler reviews a number of procedures 
used in materials and supplies accounting, 
including the use of key-driven bookkeeping 
machines, punch card data processing ma- 
chines, and electronic data processing ma- 
chines. He discusses the application of these 
systems to various situations and offers sugges- 
tions on how to secure the maximum advan- 
tages of each. 

Interim Problems Subcommittee Report; 
C.H. zur Nieden, superintendent of stores, 
Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. 

This report takes up the questions and prob- 
lems received from the industry by the In- 
terim Problems Subcommittee over the past 
year. Drawing upon the accumulated expe- 
rience of the entire Purchasing and Stores 


Committee, the subcommittee this year has 
prepared a detailed report on problems arising 
from the transportation of mill-wrapped pipe. 

It’s Mutual—Standardization Subcommittee 
Report; Pat H. Butler Jr., staff engineer, 
Washington Gas Light Co., Washington, D. C. 

Following an exposition of the benefits for 
purchasing and stores departments to be ob- 
tained through standardization, the subcom- 
mittee presents a progress report on activities 
looking towards standard connections for 
house regulators. Included with the report are 
the results of an extensive survey on house 
regulator connections conducted with the co- 
operation of the Gas Appliance Manufacturers 
Association. 

Materials Handling Subcommittee Report; 
Henry E. Dean, secretary, The Gas Service 
Co., Kansas City, Missouri. 

This report offers a brief review of the ac- 
tivities of this subcommittee, including a list 
of some of the 41 ideas on materials handling 
equipment circulated during the past four 
years. 

Off-Peak Loading; H. D. Dusinberre, pur- 
chasing agent, The Manufacturers Light and 
Heat Co., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

When too many workmen require mate- 
rials at the same time, an alert stores depart- 
ment will look to off-peak loading as a means 
of saving time and money. The experiences of 
a large number of companies responding to a 
questionnaire on this subject are appended to 
a brief outline of the topic. 


Ad woman of year 


Ruth Sheldon (I.), home service director of the 
Washington (D. C.) Gas Light Co., was named 
Advertising Woman of the Year by the Women’s 
Ad Club of Washington. Principal speaker at the 
award luncheon was Gussie O. Jones (r.), adver- 
tising manager of the Atlanta Gas Light Co., and 
former recipient of a similar award in Atlanta 


A.G.A. announces new publications during April 1957 


ACCOUNTING 


+ Harvard Report No. 4 (for chief account- 
ing officers). Sponsored by the A. G. A. 
Accounting Section Steering Committee and 
the staff of the Harvard Computation Lab- 
oratory, and available free of charge from 
the Accounting Section. The small supply 
necessitates limiting orders to one copy per 
company. 

The Accounting Section is offering, free 
of charge, papers presented at the 1957 Na- 
tional Conference of Electric and Gas Utility 
Accountants. Titles now in stock include 
the following. 

* Accounting for Utility Plant in Whole 
Dollars—How We Do It by R. C. Etheridge. 
* Standardizing for Cost Comparisons by 
P.R. Fry. 

* Credit Policies—Mercantile and Utilities 
by L. J. Hamilton. 

* Facts—Not Guesses by C. L. Digiovanni 
(deals with customer relations). 

* What Uses Have We for EDP? by J. P. 
Bromley. 

* Plant Records for Sum-of-Years Digits 
Tax Depreciation by J. W. Prenger. 

* The Customer—My Responsibility by C. T. 
Schoch. 

* How Companies Can Save Audit Dollars 
by G. S. Shegog. 


GENERAL 


: 1956 A, G. A. Annual Report (for gas 
utility executives). Available free of charge 
from A. G. A. The report this year has 
been combined with the PAR annual re- 
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port, and is described on page 8. 


LABORATORIES 


* The Design and Application of Impinge- 
ment Target Burners by J. C. Griffiths and 
E. J. Weber (for gas utilities, equipment 
manufacturers). Research Bulletin No. 75, 
sponsored by the Committee on Domestic 
Gas Research, is available at $2 a copy from 
A. G. A. Laboratories or Headquarters. 


PAR 


* 1956 PAR Annual Report (for gas utility 
executives). Sponsored by the PAR Commit- 
tee, and available free of charge from 
A. G. A. Headquarters. The report this year 
has been combined with the A. G. A. An- 
nual Report, described on page 8. 


RESEARCH 


* Distribution of Air Within a Room for 
Year-Round Air Conditioning, Part II by 
Harold Straub and Michael Ming Chen (for 
utilities, manufacturers, heating and air 
conditioning designers). Available from 
A. G. A. Headquarters at $1 a copy. 

* Branch Connections (for pipeline compa- 
nies). Sponsored by Battelle Memorial In- 
stitute and available from A. G. A. Head- 
quarters at $3 a copy. 


RESIDENTIAL 


* Guideposts to Greater Sales (for gas util- 
ities, appliance manufacturers). Sponsored 
by the Gas Industry Development Committee 


and available at 25 cents a copy from 
A. G. A. 

* Market Knowledge—A Key to Greater 
Sales (for gas utilities, appliance manufac- 
turers). Sponsored by the GID Committee 
and available at 25 cents a copy from 
A.G.A. 

* Desirable Features of Domestic Gas 
Ranges (for gas utilities, appliance manu- 
facturers). Sponsored by the GID Commit- 
tee and available at 25 cents a copy from 
A. G. A. 


STATISTICAL 


* Monthly Bulletin of Utility Gas Sales, 
March 1957 (for gas companies, financial 
houses). Sponsored by and available from 
the Bureau of Statistics; free. 

* Employee Accident Experience of the Gas 
Industry, 1956 (for utility safety engineers 
and directors, and personnel directors). 
Sponsored by the Accident Prevention Com- 
mittee and available from the Bureau of 
Statistics. The publication is free for A. G. A. 
members, and 25 cents a copy for non-mem- 
bers. 


UTILIZATION 


* Gas Range Feature-Finder, April 1957 (for 
utility sales and home service personnel, 
architects, builders, cabinet manufacturers). 
This publication, which lists special features 
of built-in, stack-on, and free-standing 
ranges, was sponsored by and is available 
from the Utilization Bureau. Copies cost 10 
cents each. 











Consumers’ Gas of Toronto acquires Interprovincial Utilities 


AKING another step in the build-up and 

diversification of the market for Alberta nat- 
ural gas in eastern Canada, The Consumers’ 
Gas Company has acquired the physical prop- 
erties of Interprovincial Utilities Ltd., which 
supplies manufactured gas service in the Ot- 
tawa area. 


This new move by Consumers’ follows a 
two-year general expansion program which— 
coupled with acquisition in 1956 of the Shore 
Gas Company distribution system extending 
to Oshawa and Bowmanville and Provincial 
Gas Company in the Niagara Peninsula—is 
aimed at a good balance of gas load in in- 


dustrial, commercial and residential markets 
Interprovincial will continue to operate « 
a local utility, working for the development 
its service area and in the interests of its 
ent and prospective customers. John A, Spence 
general manager, is continuing in that pog. 
tion and all local employees are being retaings 


Bridgeport Gas, local officials, discuss safety program 


S PART of a campaign to maintain its pres- 

ent low public liability accident rate, The 
Bridgeport (Conn.) Gas Company recently 
invited officials in its area to a dinner meet- 
ing. 

The engineer for the Connecticut Public 


Utilities Commission joined the group of city 
and town engineers and the public works and 
road officials to discuss the company’s high- 
way safety program. Company representatives 
stressed the dangerous conditions in under- 
ground gas facilities often caused by the care- 


lessness of independent contractors. After pp. 
viewing recent experiences, town offies 
indicated that more adequate protection wo 
be required from contractors. So s 
was the meeting that it will probably 

into an annual affair. 


Gas industry employee accident rates hit new low in '56 ; 


hae 1956 gas utility and pipeline com- 
panies recorded their safest year since the 
American Gas Association began compiling 
the accident experiences of the gas industry 
in 1929. Reports from 407 companies repre- 
senting 94 per cent of the workers employed 
by the industry showed a frequency rate of 
8.68 disabling injuries per million manhours 
of exposure. This represents a decrease of 
14.7 per cent from the former low rate of 
10.17 established in 1955. 

This is the ninth successive year that the 
accident frequency rate has declined from the 
previous year since the post-war peak of 21.86 
was reached in 1947. The number of disabling 
injuries per 100 employees also declined to 
1.76, a decrease of 15.8 per cent from the 
previous low of 2.09 disabling injuries per 
100 employees established in 1955. 

Severity rates for the gas industry during 
1956 also followed the trend and established 
a new low since 1929. There were 652 days 
charged to disabling injuries per million hours 
worked, a decline of 6 per cent from the 1955 


rate of 694 days. The number of days charged 
to disabling injuries per 100 employees in 
1956 was reduced to 132, a decline of 7.4 per 
cent from the 142.5 of 1955 and 9.3 days less 
than the previous low of 141.3 established in 
1954. 

Of the three branches of the industry, the 
natural gas segment enjoyed the lowest fre- 
quency rates during 1956. Disabling injuries 
per million manhours of exposure were 
lowered to 8.37. This is a decrease of 15.6 
per cent from the 9.92 disabling injuries per 
million manhours worked in 1955. The 1956 
rate per 100 employees also decreased 17.2 
per cent, reducing the 1955 average of 2.04 
to 1.69. The manufactured and mixed por- 
tion of the industry decreased the number of 
injuries per million manhours from 11.17 in 
1955 to 10.57; and the liquefied petroleum 
companies showed a decrease of 70.6 per cent 
in the number of disabling injuries per million 
manhours when compared with the 1955 rate 
of 34.32. 

The natural gas and pipeline companies and 


the liquefied petroleum companies showed & 
clines of 25.8 per cent and 50.5 per cent je 
spectively in the average number of 
charged to disabling injuries per million map. 
hours of exposure, while the manufacture) 
and mixed portion of the gas industry showed 
an increase of 64.1 per cent. 

The complete report, entitled Employee A. 
cident Experience of the Gas Industry ty 
1956, was prepared for the A. G. A. Accident 
Prevention Committee from reports submitie) 
by the industry to the Bureau of Statistic, 
Contained in this bulletin is information ep. 
cerning the frequency and severity of employee 
accidents which will enable the individual gs 
company to compare its experience with other 
companies of similar size. 

One copy of the bulletin has been mailed out 
to all member companies and also to those com- 
panies which have contributed information 
towards its compilation. Requests for add 
tional copies should be submitted to th 
Accident Prevention Bureau of the Amer 
ican Gas Association. 


EMPLOYEE ACCIDENT EXPERIENCE OF THE GAS INDUSTRY IN THE UNITED STATES, 1940-1956 
(THESE DATA COVER ALL OPERATIONS OF REPORTING GAS UTILITIES AND GAS DEPARTMENT OPERATIONS OF COMBINATION COMPANIES 


Number of 
Fatalities and 
Permanent 
Total 
Disabilities 


Total 
Number of 
Disabling 
Injuries 


Number of 
Reporting 
Companies 


Frequency Rates 


Severity Rates 





Number of Number of 
Disabling Disabling 
Injuries Injuries 
Per 1,000,000 Per 100 
Hours Worked Employees 





Total Days 
Charged Due 
To Disabling 

Injuries 


Number 
Of Days 
Charged Due 
To Disabling 
Injuries 
Per 100 
Employees 


Number 
Of Days 
Charged Due 
To Disabling 
Injuries 
Per 1,000,000 
Hours Worked 


Number of 
Fatalities and 
Permanent Totd 
Disabilities per 
100 Employees 





3,429 
3,211 
2,983 
2,624 
2,848 


3,275 
4,824 
6,297 


449 36 
456 23 
439 29 
416 19 
403 24 


356 26 
378 26 
390 34 
403 34 6,125 
436 31 5,688 


21 5,377 
402 33 5,281 
19 4,897 
29 4,600 
403 24 3,799 


392 27 3,773 
407 26 3,327 


13.77 2.83 
13.58 2.74 
13.89 2.88 
13.13 2.80 
14.20 3.10 


15.82 3.47 
19.34 4.00 
21.86 4.55 
19.93 4.18 
17.92 3.70 


16.03 3.33 
15.72 3.26 
14.40 2.97 
12.92 2.67 
10.48 2.14 


10.17 2.09 
8.68 1.76 


315,436 
212,575 
259,919 
198,146 
229,788 


245,066 
281,975 
367,668 
342,309 
313,835 


264,775 
350,251 
274,904 
309,506 
250,447 


257,684 
249,893 


0297 
0192 
0280 
0203 
0261 


0275 
0216 
0246 
0232 
0202 


0130 
.0204 
0115 
0169 
0135 


0149 
0137 


260.8 
181.1 
250.6 
211.6 
250.1 


259.7 
233.8 
265.6 
233.5 
204.1 


164.0 
216.5 
166.9 
179.9 
141.3 


142.5 
132.0 


1,271 
899 
1,210 
992 
1,146 


1,184 
1,131 
1,277 
1,114 

989 


787 
1,043 
809 
870 
693 


694 
652 
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OBITUARY 


W. T. Stevenson 


57, died May 22 fol- 
lowing a heart attack. 
He was president of 
Texas Gas Transmis- 
sion Corp., and chair- 
man of its wholly- 
owned production sub- 
sidiary. He was also 
president of Western 
Kentucky Gas Co., and 
president of its 
wholly-owned LP-Gas 
subsidiary. 

Mr. Stevenson, a past director of the Amer- 
ican Gas Association, was a recognized leader 
of the natural gas industry. At the time of his 
death he was serving as a vice-president and a 
director of the Independent Natural Gas As- 
sociation of America, and a member of the 
A. G. A. PAR Committee. 


Following graduation from the University 
of Kansas, Mr. Stevenson was employed for a 
period in the banking field, then was intro- 
duced to the gas industry as an employee of 
Arthur Andersen & Co., public accountants. 

In 1928 he was assigned to do work for 
early predecessor companies of Texas Gas 
Transmission Corp., and the following year 
accepted a position with them. When Kentucky 
Natural Gas Corporation was formed in 1933, 
Mr. Stevenson was elected its assistant treas- 
urer. In 1942 he was elected its vice-president 
and treasurer. Also in 1942 he became presi- 
dent of Western Kentucky Gas Co., then a 
subsidiary of Kentucky Natural but now an 
independent company. 

When Texas Gas Transmission Corporation 
was formed in 1945, Mr. Stevenson was made 
an officer and director of it and of Memphis 
Natural Gas Company. He became executive 
vice-president of Texas Gas in 1948 when Ken- 
tucky Natural and Memphis Natural were 
merged into Texas Gas. 

Mr. Stevenson was elected President of 
Texas Gas in May 1951, and served in that 
capacity until his death. 


Art Theobald 


57, chief engineer of the Sequoia Manufactur- 
ing Company since 1951, died April 25 fol- 
lowing a heart attack. 


His career in the heating and air condition- 
ing industry started in 1921, when he joined 
the installation department of the Payne Fur- 
nace Company. He became manager of the 
installation and service department there, then 
transferred to the engineering department and 
rose to chief engineer. After 27 years with 
Payne, he joined Southwestern Sheet Metal in 
1948, then joined Sequoia in 1951. 

Mr. Theobald, active in industry affairs, 
helped organize the Institute of Heating and 
Air Conditioning Industries, was chapter presi- 
dent of the American Society of Heating and 
Air Conditioning Engineers, and served on 
the Technical Committee of GAMA and the 
Western Working Committee on Central 
Heating Gas Appliances of A. G. A. 

He is survived by his wife Marie, a daugh- 
ter, and three grandchildren. 


Charles A. Duffy 


manager of the commercial buildings depart- 
ment of Consolidated Edison, died at the age 
of 52. 

Mr. Duffy was originally employed by Con- 
solidated Gas Company as a clerk in 1922. 
Most of his service with the company was 
connected with the maintenance and operation 
of the company’s office building properties. 

Mr. Duffy is survived by his wife Mar- 
garet, two daughters, a brother, and two sisters. 





Switch to gas 


HE HOWARD JOHNSON restaurant op- 

eration is making plans to install automatic 
storage gas water heaters in the 89 restaurants 
that comprise its expanding Dixie Division in 
10 southern states. In keeping with Howard 
Johnson's modern and streamlined theme, two 
Ruud Sanimaster water heaters, furnishing two 
temperatures of hot water from a single tank, 
are installed by local plumbers in each store. 
They are going as replacements into 71 ex- 
isting restaurants and as original equipment 
into 18 newly-constructed buildings. 


Converted to matchless 


ORE THAN a thousand automatic 100 

per cent safety pilots are being installed 
to convert school cafeteria gas ranges in the 
Los Angeles school district to fully automatic 
lighting of all oven burners, according to Gas 
Consumers Service, which was awarded the 
contract. This is the largest change-over of 
commercial cooking equipment to matchless 
lighting to date. The new controls prevent gas 
flow to burners when pilots are extinguished 
and meet A. G. A.’s new requirements for 
commercial gas cooking equipment. 


To spend $24 million 


EW YORK STATE Natural Gas Corpora- 

tion, Pittsburgh-based supplier of gas to 
21 major gas distributing companies in Penn- 
sylvania, New York, and Ohio, plans an ap- 
proximate $24 million investment in progres- 
sive improvements and additions throughout 
its system during the 1956-57 period. Expec- 
tations are that New York State Natural will 
have 148.9 billion cubic feet of gas in storage 
on October 31, 1957. This represents a pro- 
jected increase over 1956 of more than 12 
billion cubic feet. 





Industrial relations 


(Continued from page 16) 


This “standard” prohibits denial of bene- 
fits to. a claimant refusing a job made vacant 
by a strike or a job requiring him to join 
a company union or to resign from or re- 
frain from joining a bona fide labor or- 
ganization. The court says that this federal 
“standard” makes no distinction between 
union and non-union members, hence the 
non-union job was suitable work. 

Regarding availability for employment, 
the court goes to Section 7369 of the stat- 
ute wherein the legislature declares that the 
intent of the law is to provide unemploy- 
ment compensation to those unemployed 
through no fault of their own. 

Mr. Mills contended that if he accepted a 
job paying less than the union scale he 
would be expelled from the trade union, and 
that in his trade union membership is neces- 
sary. The court does not say what his trade 
is, 

The court also relies on what the courts 
of other states with similar statutes have 
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done on the question of availability where 
claimants have restricted their job oppor- 
tunities. The cases cited hold the claimants 
unavailable for employment. 

The decision upholds the court below, 
the U.C. agency, its referee, and the board 
of review. 

(Paulee Mills v. Mississippi Employment 
Security Commission, Miss. Sup. Ct. No. 
40210. October 8, 1956.) 


@ “No solicitation” speech—A speech by 
an employer, stating that there is to be no 
talking among employees during working 
hours about joining a union, amounts to a 
valid rule or regulation against union so- 
licitation. This was the conclusion of the 
7th CA in refusing to enforce an NLRB 
order (NLRB v. Milwaukee Electric Tool 
Corp.). 

An employer, accused of ‘discriminatorily 
discharging an employee, alleged that the 
discharge was caused by the employee's 
wilful refusal to comply with the company’s 
rule barring union solicitation during work- 
ing hours. The parties to the case agreed 


to a stipulation of facts in the proceedings 
before the NLRB’s trial examiner. Counsel 
for the employer conceded that there was 
no rule preventing employees from talking 
during working hours. However, the stipu- 
lation mentioned that the employer, on one 
occasion, spoke to the employees stating 
that there was to be no talking among them, 
during working hours, about joining a 
union. 

The NLRB determined that there was no 
plant rule in effect barring solicitation and 
found the employee’s discharge to be dis- 
criminatory. 

Upon petition to enforce the NLRB order, 
the court of appeals, faced as it was with 
the stipulation of facts agreed to by the 
parties, deemed the conclusion inescapable 
that the employer made the announcement 
against solicitation during working hours. 
It was the court's view that a finding of 
“no rule” could not fairly be supported by 
reference to the record of the case contain- 
ing that stipulation. The employer's rule 
against solicitation was held valid and the 
discharge was therefore found to be lawful. 


45 














Harry K. Wrench Gerald T. Mullin 


ARRY K. WRENCH, president of Minne- 
apolis Gas Company since 1941, retired 
from his post last month, but will continue as 
as a director and consultant. 
He is succeeded by Gerald T. Mullin, Min- 
neapolis attorney and a director of Minne- 


Personal 


~ otherwise 





NEGEA elects F. D. Campbell board chairman, J. F. Rich president 


D. CAMPBELL, president of New England 

. Gas and Electric Association since 1938, 
has been elected chairman of the board of 
trustees. Mr. Campbell is a director of the 
American Gas Association. John F. Rich was 
named to succeed him as president and chief 
executive officer. Mr. Campbell will continue 


Elect Wilson chairman, Swiger vice-chairman, Vogelsang president 


HE RIO GRANDE VALLEY Gas Co., 

Brownsville, Texas, has elected new officers. 
Odbert P. Wilson, associated with the com- 
pany as a director since 1930 and as president 
since 1940, has been elected chairman of the 
board and principal executive officer. Arlen 
G. Swiger, who has served as a director, first 


Berryman retires 


= L. BERRYMAN, president of Fall 
River (Mass.) Gas Co., retired in March 
after 29 years of service with the company. 
Wesley P. Patnode succeeds him as president. 
Mr. Berryman has been in the public utility 
business for almost half a century. He was 
treasurer of Fall River Gas for five years, vice- 
president for 22 years, and president and 
member of the board of directors for the past 
two years. He is a member of the American 
Gas Association and the New England Gas 
Association. 


Wrench retires as Minneapolis Gas president, Mullin succeeds 


apolis Gas Company. 

Mr. Wrench joined the utility 20 years ago, 
with 15 years’ previous experience in the gas 
industry. He plans to continue to be active in 
gas industry affairs. He is president of the 
Gainesville Gas Co., which expects to obtain 
natural gas in the near future. He is also a 
director of the Wisconsin Fuel & Light Co., 
which is headed by his son, and in which 
the Wrench family holds a major interest. 

Since entering the gas industry in 1922, he 
has been connected with the Palm Beach Gas 
Company of Florida, the Consumers Gas & 
Coke Company of Georgia, and the Wayne 
County Gas Company of Michigan. From 
1930-35 he was vice-president and president 
of the Lowell (Mass.) Gas Co., and served 
as vice-president and general manager of the 
Jacksonville (Fla.) Gas Co., and later had 
charge of gas companies in Savannah and St. 


Brewer retires as A.G.A. controller; Cutting succeeds 


W. BREWER, controller and assistant 

. secretary of the American Gas Associa- 
tion, retired May 1 after 35 years of continu- 
ous service. Succeeding him as controller is 
Robert J. Cutting. 

Mr. Brewer joined A. G. A. as auditor in 
April 1921, after employment in public ac- 
counting and the rubber industry, and nine 
years of service with the Public Service Elec- 
tric and Gas Company of New Jersey. 

He remained auditor until 1951, taking on 
the additional duties of office manager at 
various times. From 1940-46 he also held the 
position of secretary of the Accounting Sec- 
tion, and for outstanding service in this ca- 
pacity was awarded the Order of Accounting 
Merit in 1952. In 1951 he was named control- 


on a full-time basis until his retirement this 
Sept. 1, and thereafter will act as chairman 
and consultant. 

Mr. Rich joined the board of trustees in 
1947 and became general counsel in 1949. He 
was treasurer of Algonquin Gas Transmission 
Co., 1949-1954. He is a graduate of Dart- 


vice-president, and general counsel for many 
years, is the new vice-chairman of the board 
and chairman of the Executive Committee. 
New president is Lewis O. Vogelsang, who 
joined the company in 1946 as vice-president 
and general manager. Warner H. Meredith, 
who joined the company in 1927, was pro- 


Wildes board chairman 


pares H. WILDES, president of Re- 
public Natural Gas Company since 1934, 
was named chairman of the board. C. D. 
Miller, vice-president, was elected president. 
W. H. Wildes will continue actively in the 
affairs of the company as the first board chair- 
man of the firm. Mr. Wildes has been closely 
identified with the Independent Natural Gas 
Association of America as a charter member. 
Mr. Miller, who recently joined Republic as 
vice-president, was formerly associated with 
Harper-Turner Oil Company. 
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Augustine. In 1937 he was appointed vig. 
president and general manager of the Minne 
apolis Gas Company. 

He has served as president of the Mid-Wey 
Gas Association and as a director of SGA 
He has also been a director of A. G. A. an 
Industrial and Commercial Section chairmgy 

Mr. Mullin, who served the Minnesoy 
senate for 26 years, has been counsel for the 
Minneapolis utility for over 20 years. As coup. 
sel he devoted a major share of his time » 
the corporate affairs of the company. Theg 
included negotiations of franchises with the 
city of Minneapolis and with suburban apess 
and handling of the reorganization of the 
company under the holding company act whic 
terminated with the company becoming a 
independent investor-owned firm in 1948, He 
has retired from his law firm to devote all hjs 
time to the utility’s affairs. 





ler and assistant secretary of the Association. 
He is a graduate. of Horton-Large Bus. 
ness Institute, and studied higher accounting 
through LaSalle Extension University. Actiye 
in professional groups, he was a charter mem. 
ber and the first treasurer of the Controllers 
Club, and a member of the New York Society 
of Accountants and the Accountants Club, 
As the new controller, Mr. Cutting wil 
also retain the post of office manager which 
he has held since joining A. G. A. as auditor 
and office manager in July 1956. Mr. Cutting 
is a graduate of Pace College. He formerly 
worked for the Set-Up Box Manufacturing 
Company for two and a half years as office 
manager and accountant, and for the movie 
industry for over seven years. 7 


mouth College and Harvard Law School, and 
is a director of Western Union Telegraph Co, 
Palm Beach Co., and Algonquin Gas Transmis 
sion Company. 

H. C. Moore Jr. was re-elected vice-president 
and treasurer, and John Maclachlan was te 
elected secretary and assistant treasurer. 














moted to vice-president, treasurer, and assist 
ant secretary. Clayton A. Irwin, who has been 
associated with the company for 29 years, was 
elected vice-president. He was formerly s 
sistant vice-president and general superintend- 
ent. 

Other officers were re-elected. 


Barton vice-president 


J M. BARTON, exploration manager 
. Northern Natural Gas Producing Co., has 
been appointed to the newly created post a 
vice-president of that company. He will com 
tinue to report directly to John M. Haale, 
vice-president of Northern Natural Gas Com 
pany. Mr. Barton first joined the producing 
subsidiary in 1953, after 15 years of experientt 
in various geological phases of the petroleum 
industry. He is a graduate of the University # 
Oklahoma and a member of the American Gs 
Association. 
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Named to A.G.A. board 


RVILLE S. CARPENTER, president of 
ics Eastern Transmission Corp., has 
been elected to the board of directors of the 
American Gas Association. He fills the un- 
expired term of George T. Naff, vice-chair- 
man of the same company, who resigned 
from the A. G. A. board. 

Mr. Carpenter, as controller of his com- 
pany, supervised the transfer of the Big 
Inch and Little Inch pipelines from the 
government to Texas Eastern in 1947. He 
also served as chief financial officer during 
the public financing that led to the purchase 
of the lines. 

After being named to the additional post 
of vice-president in 1950, Mr. Carpenter 
succeeded Mr. Naff as president of Texas 
Fastern last September. 


Transco elects Walker chairman, McGraw president 


RANSCONTINENTAL Gas Pipe Line Cor- 

poration recently named Tom P. Walker to 
the newly created position of chairman of the 
board, and elected E. Clyde McGraw to suc- 
ceed him as president and chief executive 
officer of the company. 

Mr. Walker has been president of Trans- 
continental for the past four years. Previously 
he was a vice-president of Irving Trust Com- 
pany of New York in charge of its utility de- 
partment. Before that he served as an execu- 
tive of several public utilities, including the 
Gulf States Utilities Co., of which he was 
president. 

Mr. McGraw has been executive vice-presi- 
dent of Transcontinental since 1955. He has 
been associated with the company since its 
inception, serving initially as operating vice- 








E. C. McGraw Tom P. Walker 


president. Formerly with Stone & Webster 
Service Corp., he was active in planning and 
engineering the Transcontinental natural gas 
pipeline from Texas to New York. 


Names in the news—a roundup of promotions and appointments 


UTILITIES 


Lone Star Gas Company announces that 
Walter J. Roberge has been named manager 
of its purchasing department succeeding 
W. G. Nash, who retired March 31. Mr. 
Roberge, who has been with Lone Star since 
1922, has been assistant manager of purchas- 
ing since last November. New manager of 
the stores department at Lone Star is A. L. 
Williams, who has been with the utility 
since 1925. Mr. Williams, formerly assistant 
manager, succeeds E. L. Harpold who retired 
March 31. The new assistant to Mr. Wil- 
liams is Fred E. Bethurum. 

Lysle L. Kirk has been appointed chief 
geologist for The Ohio Fuel Gas Co., re- 
placing Kenneth C. Cottingham, who retired 
May 1. Mr. Kirk, who has been with Ohio 
Fuel for 21 years, has successively held the 
positions of clerk in the gas engineering 
department of Columbia Gas System, junior 
geologist of Ohio Fuel, and since 1940, 
geologist of Ohio Fuel. 

Lowell Gas Company has placed John E. 
Sullivan Jr., executive vice-president of 
F.L. Putnam & Co., on its board of directors. 
He is also serving on the boards of several 
other utilities. 

Elected to the board of directors of Brock- 
ton Taunton Gas Company is Richard L. 
Brickley, partner in the law firm of Brickley, 
Sears & Cole. 

Richard B. Barger, formerly Eastern re- 
gional executive of the General Controls 
Co., has rejoined The Hartford Gas Com- 
pany in the newly created post of heating and 
air conditioning sales manager. He had pre- 
viously been employed’ by Hartford from 
1935 through 1953 as heating engineer, as- 
sistant superintendent of customer services, 
superintendent of customers, and assistant 
general superintendent of the operating de- 
partment. 


PIPELINES 


Election of W. K. Sanders as president of 
Trunkline Gas Co., a subsidiary of Panhan- 
dle Eastern Pipe Line Co., has been an- 
nounced. Mr. Sanders, who has been with 
the Panhandle system since it was founded 
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26 years ago, was most recently vice-presi- 
dent of Trunkline. 

Texas Gas Transmission Corporation an- 
nounces the election of D. G., Sisterson to its 
board of directors. Mr. Sisterson is principal 
partner in the firm of D. G. Sisterson & Co., 
certified public accountants. Also announced 
by Texas Gas is the retirement of J. Ray 
Fisher, superintendent of the company’s 
compresscr station department. He has 
served the company for eight years, follow- 
ing employment with two other pipeline 
companies and two utility companies. After 
his retirement on the first of this month, he 
will be available to Texas Gas in a consult- 
ing capacity. 

Texas Eastern Transmission Corporation 
announces that J. E. Bixby has been elected 
treasurer of the company. He joined the 
company in January 1956 as assistant treas- 
urer. The duties of treasurer were previously 
handled by J. W. Hargrove, who continues 
as vice-president and secretary of the com- 
pany in charge of financial affairs. Millard 
K. Neptune will fill Texas Eastern’s newly 
created post of products division executive 
vice-president, with charge of all products 
pipeline operations. 

R. L. Topper, assistant chief engineer of 
Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Co., has 
been named executive assistant to the ex- 
ecutive vice-president. Howard L. Cline, su- 
perintendent of compressor stations, will be 
promoted to assistant chief engineer; John 
C. Boehm, assistant superintendent of com- 
pressor stations, succeeeds Mr. Cline. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Paul I. Berno, recently named treasurer of 
Tappan Stove Co., has been elected a vice- 
president of the company. He has been with 
Tappan since 1929. 

Carrier Corporation announces that 
George Lilygren, vice-president and general 
manager of the machinery and systems divi- 
sion, has been placed in charge of the newly 
formed corporate development division. 
Charles V. Fenn, vice-president and assistant 
general manager of the machinery and sys- 
tems division, has been named general man- 
ager to succeed Mr. Lilygren. 


George D. Wookey has been appointed 
regional sales manager for Mueller Clima- 
trol division ‘of Worthington Corporation. 
He will supervise and be responsible for the 
activities of sales representatives in Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, and Nevada. 

Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Company re- 
ports that Mrs. Shirley Pemberton, member 
of the home economics department, has 
been placed in charge of that department. 
James D. Crum has been appointed as sales 
engineer assigned to the Baltimore office of 
the company’s Fulton Sylphon division. 

New vice-president in charge of sales at 
The Coroaire Heater Corporation is Larry 
C. Felder. 

Richard T. Madden has been appointed 
western Pennsylvania district representative 
for the Ruud Manufacturing Co., with head- 
quarters in Pittsburgh. 

The Permaglas division of A. O. Smith 
Corporation announces the appointment of 
Frank K. Toney as utility specialist for the 
Southeastern United States. He joins A. O. 
Smith after 16 years of service with Com- 
bustion Engineering. 

Dr. Charles J. Kentler Jr. has been named 
New York district sales manager and Charles 
B. Goff Jr. has been named Pittsburgh dis- 
trict sales manager of Rockwell Manufactur- 
ing Company's meter and valve division. 

William M. Combs has been appointed 
vice-president of the Gulf division of the 
Walworth Company. He first joined Wal- 
worth in 1926 as a field representative. 

Erskine E. Trayham has been appointed 
sales representative for John Wood's heater 
and tank division in southern Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and east 
Tennessee. His headquarters will be at 
Greenville, South Carolina. 

Daniel M. Jerman, for many years with 
Rockwell Manufacturing Company as New 
York representative to the gas utility in- 
dustry, has established his own operation at 
784 Salem St., Teaneck, N. J., to represent 
Adams pipe repair clamps, Term-X cou- 
plings, M-pact-O tools, and the Gas-Phuse. 

New national product manager in charge 
of wet heating systems for the home prod- 
ucts division of Rheem is George A. Langen- 
berg. 
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George Naff retires as vice-chairman of Texas Eastern Transmission 


EORGE T. NAFF, 

vice-chairman of 
the board of Texas 
Eastern Transmission 
Corp., retired last 
month and will serve 
as a consultant to 
Texas Eastern and 
others on oil and gas 
matters and engage in 
the private practice of 
law. 

Mr. Naff's entire 
business career has 





George T. Naff 


Public Service of New Jersey names Tait, Eberle, and Lord 


UBLIC SERVICE Electric & Gas Company 

of New Jersey announces that Watson F. 
Tait has been elected executive vice-president, 
Edward R. Eberle has been appointed general 
manager—services, and Donald S. Lord has 
been promoted to manager, industrial relations, 
in the commercial operations department of the 
utility. 

Mr. Tait, who started with the company as 
a cadet engineer in 1922 after graduation 
from Lehigh University, has held various po- 
sitions in the utility's electric department, and 
in 1948 was named general manager. Two 


been connected with the oil and gas industry. 
He received an engineering degree from Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute and a law degree 
from the University of Alabama. 

In 1927, he entered the practice of law, 
and for the next 14 years was involved in 
matters of oil and gas law. For four years of 
that period he served as assistant to the pro- 
duction and pipeline chief for the United Gas 
Corporation system in Houston. 

In 1941, after United Gas Corporation 
moved its headquarters to Shreveport, Mr. Naff 
became general counsel and was later appointed 
vice-president and director. In 1947 he be- 


years later he was appointed vice-président in 
charge of electric operation. Mr. Tait is a 
director of the utility and president of the 
New Jersey Utilities Association. 

Edward R. Eberle has been with Public 
Service since 1933. He has held various posi- 
tions in the commercial department of the 
company ; he was appointed assistant commer- 
cial manager, North Hudson, 1942, and man- 
agerial assistant in the general commercial 
manager's office in 1945. Mr. Eberle is a grad- 
uate of Yale and Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration. He was secretary of 


Griswold elected Brooklyn Union treasurer 


ORDON C. GRISWOLD has been elected 

as vice-president and treasurer of The 
Brooklyn Union Gas Company. Mr. Griswold, 
who was elected a vice-president of the com- 
pany last year, became treasurer as well on 
May 1 when Morton O. Davis, treasurer since 
1946, retired. Mr. Griswold joined Brooklyn 
Union in 1933 as a cadet engineer following 
his graduation from the Wharton School of Fi- 
mance and Commerce of the University of 


Three complete course 


URING the past two months three men 

have successfully completed Part II of the 
correspondence course on American Gas Prac- 
tice conducted by Prof. Jerome J. Morgan 
under the auspices of the American Gas As- 
sociation. The men are: Clarence A. Beatley 
Jr., of the Virginia Electric and Power Co., a 
graduate of the Virginia Polytechnic Institute; 
and George Edward Thrush and Carl Eugene 
Zimmerman, both of the Harrisburg Gas Di- 
vision of UGI. 


Travis PR director 


HE APPOINTMENT of Noble D. Travis 

as director of public relations of Michigan 
Consolidated Gas Company has been an- 
nounced. Mr. Travis joins Michigan Con- 
solidated after 27 years with the Detroit 
Trust Company, where he has been vice- 
president in charge of public relations since 
1945. Also announced is the appointment of 
William M. Hutchins as director of press 
relations. Mr. Hutchins, a former newspaper- 
man, has been director of public relations 
in Michigan Consolidated’s outstate districts 
since 1951. 
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Pennsylvania. In his early career at Brooklyn 
Union he was assigned to the treasury and 
new business departments and to the rate bu- 
reau. In 1946 he became manager of the 
newly formed economic research department, 
and in 1952 was elected assistant vice-presi- 
dent. Mr. Davis joined Brooklyn Union in 
1911. He has been continuously associated 
with the treasury department since 1913, and 
for the past 11 years headed that department. 


Heads LP-Gas committee 


RANK CARPENTER, president of United 

Petroleum Gas Co., Minneapolis, has been 
appointed chairman of the National LP-Gas 
Council’s new Dealer Sales Aid Committee. 
The new committee has been activated to ex- 
pand the council’s local level promotion ac- 
tivities. The committee will be charged with 
the responsibility of developing dealer sales 
aid tools including booklets, brochures, local 
level ads, direct mail advertising, and store 
display materials. 


Colorado board meets 


LL OFFICERS of Colorado Interstate Gas 

Company were re-elected at a meeting of 
the board of directors following the annual 
stockholders meeting. Re-elected were: W. E. 
Mueller, president; vice-presidents J. P. Roet- 
zel, S. Cassell Barrett, Neal B. LauBach and 
G. F. Brunston, J. P. Moroney, William A. 
Dougherty, and Albert R. Jones. L. M. Poe 
was re-elected secretary and W. B. Kice was 
re-elected treasurer. James L. White was re- 
named as general counsel and L. M. Stone was 
re-appointed controller. All board members 
were re-elected. 


came associated with the newly formed Tey 
Eastern Transmission Corporation of which 
shortly became executive vice-president, Dy 
ing the next seven years he participated jg, 
great extent in the development and growth g 
the new company, having particular respons. 
bility for the active financing programs. 

In 1954 Mr. Naff was elected president y 
Texas Eastern. 

He continued as president until Septemb. 
1956, when he became vice-chairman of th 
board. 

He served as a company delegate to iy 
American Gas Association. 


the A. G. A. Accounting Section last year, 
Succeeding Mr. Eberle is Donald §, Lord, 
who graduated from the University of Peg. 
sylvania in 1936 and joined the utility the 
same year as a commercial cadet. He hy 
worked there as assistant supervisor of th 
Camden commercial office; commercial assiy. 
ant in the general commercial manager's offie 
in Newark; office supervisor, assistant com. 
mercial manager, and commercial Manager at 
the Elizabeth commercial office; and assistan: 
manager, industrial relations, in Newark. He 
is a member of the American Gas Association, 


Sharrett retires 


ARRY ALLAN SHARRETT, who has been 

manager of publicity for the Baltimore Gas 
and Electric Company since 1943, retired from 
active service on April 30, after completing 33 
years of service with the company. Before 
managing the publicity department, he served 
as assistant to the executive vice-president, 
and for 16 years as assistant to the president 
He was active in the American Gas Associa- 
tion. 


Hawkins elected 


M. HAWKINS JR. has been elected by 
Michigan Gas Utilities Company as & 
ecutive vice-president with headquarters at 
the company’s general office in Coldwater, 
Michigan. In this capacity he takes over th 
duties formerly performed by H. A. Sebald, 
who is retiring from active management. Mr. 
Sebald remains as a member of the board of 
directors. Mr. Hawkins, formerly manager of 
the water, gas, and electric departments of 
Danville, Va., is a member of A. G. A. 


Milwaukee names three 


= EXECUTIVE appointments at the 
Milwaukee Gas Light Company have bees 
announced. Lloyd J. Klein, an attorney, et 
tified public accountant, and public utility 
consultant, was elected vice-president 
economic planning and research, a new pe 
sition in the company. Earl G. Frank, & 
sistant secretary and assistant treasurer since 
1948, was elected secretary. He will succeed 
Paul J. Imse as secretary upon Mr. Imses 
retirement on Nov. °1. Frank Lipsky, chidl 
general accountant and budget director, w# 
appointed assistant treasurer. 
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Richard J. Ashton, The East Ohio Gas Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Robert E. Bader, Cincinnati Gas & Electric 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Joseph M. Barnes Jr., Philadelphia Electric 
Co., W. Conshohocken, Pa. 

Lawrence Barrett, Pacific Gas and Electric 
Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

K. E. Battin, San Diego Gas & Electric Co., La 
Mesa, Calif. 

Wiley I. Beavers, Mountain Fuel Supply Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

James K. Beith, Boston Gas Co., Boston, Mass. 

Dan Bertagnole, Mountain Fuel Supply Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

John H. Betty, Laclede Gas Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

William R. Bigelow, Pacific Lighting Corp., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Dailey Bishop, United Gas Corp., Beaumont, 
Texas 

George Bitinis, Southern Union Gas Co., Al- 
buquerque, N. M. 

T. J. Bjerkan, Combustion Equipment Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Albert J. Blair, The Peoples Natural Gas Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

John R. Blewer, Texas Eastern Transmission 
Corp., Shreveport, La. 

Dale C. Bolton, Reading Gas Div., UGI Co., 
Reading, Pa. 

Fred Bonosky Jr., The Brooklyn Union Gas 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Robert S. Boyd, Stone & Webster Engineering 
Corp., Boston, Mass. 

Thomas J. Brennan, Public Service Electric & 
Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 

Heber C. Brimley, Columbia-Geneva Steel 
Div., United States Steel Corp., Salt Lake 
City, Utah 

C. J. Burke, Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wm. J. Burns, Long Island Lighting Co., 
Hicksville, N. Y. 

Harry T. Byorkman, Boston Gas Co., Boston, 
Mass. 


M. L. Carlson, Southern Union Gas Co., 
Dallas, Texas 

Manning E. Carrico, Southern California Gas 
Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Thomas F. Cassidy, Southern California Gas 
Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

William L. Chrisler, The Peoples Gas Light 
& Coke Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Melvin L. Christensen, Southern California 
Gas Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

C. C. Clark, Southern Union Gas Co., Carls- 
bad, N. M. 

Earle A. Clifford, Southern Technical Insti- 
tute, Div. Georgia Institute of Technology, 
Chamblee, Ga. 

Kitty D. Comer, South Atlantic Gas Co., Sa- 
vannah, Ga. 

Paul Corriere, San Diego Gas & Electric Co., 
Coronado, Calif. 

Clifton B. Coulter, Allied Gas Co., Paxton, IIl. 

Carlos L. Cranmer, South Jersey Gas Co., Mill- 
ville, N. J. 

E. W. Crouse, Spokane Natural Gas Co., Spo- 
kane, Wash. _ 

L. R. Cushing, Gas Consumers Service, Long 
Island City, N. Y. 


Joe Davis, Southern Union Gas Co., Dallas, 
Texas 


Lewis H. Day, Iowa-Illinois Gas & Electric 
Co., Rock Island, Ill. 

Yves de Beaumont, Quebec Power Co., Que- 
bec, Canada 

Robert Delsol, Gaz de France, St. Denis, De- 
tengaz, Paris, France 

Roy D. Dickerson, San Diego Gas & Electric 
Co., San Diego, Calif. 

Ervin §. Dillman, Philadelphia Gas Works, 
Div. UGI Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Roy A. Doman, New York State Natural Gas 
Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

James L. Donnelly, Rockwell Mfg. Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Cedric H. Dustin Jr., Concord Natural Gas 
Corp., Concord, N. H. 


David M. Eckman, Peoples Water & Gas Co., 
North Miami, Fla. 

William Eldenburg, Spokane Natural Gas Co., 
Spokane, Wash. 

Nathan Elkin, New York City Dept. of Health, 
New York, N. Y. 

David G. Emmel, Union Switch and Signal 
Div. of Westinghouse Air Brake Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


William F. Fair Jr., Koppers Co., Verona, Pa. 

T. T. Fillios, Gas Consumers Service, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

A. Edward Fitkin, Michigan Gas Utilities Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

Robert A. Fleischer, The Brooklyn Union Gas 
Co., Stapleton, Staten Island, N. Y. 

Charles Flynn, Spokane Natural Gas Co., Spo- 
kane, Wash. 

Howard L. Ford, Algonquin Gas Transmission 
Co., Boston, Mass. 

Edward C. Frederick, Reading Gas Div., UGI 
Co., Reading, Pa. 


Raimundo J. Galletti, Argentine Government 
Oil Fields, New York, N. Y. 

Daniel Garrity, Northern Illinois Gas Co., 
Aurora, Ill. 

Thomas M. Gilbert, Cutler-Hammer, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 

Adrian Gillam, Brooklyn Borough Gas Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

John S. Goodwin, Central Indiana Gas Co., 
Muncie, Ind. 

Joe W. Grant, City Utilities of Springfield, 
Springfield, Mo. 

James E. Griffith, Public Service Electric & Gas 
Co., Camden, N. J. 

Allyn C. Griffiths, United Fuel Gas Co., 
Charleston, W. Va. 


R. M. Hahn, Southern California Gas Co., 
San Gabriel, Calif. 

Ewald J. Hardi, San Diego Gas & Electric 
Co., San Diego, Calif. 

Kenneth A. Harmon, Central Massachusetts 
Gas Co., Webster, Mass. 

Stanley Hayes, Spokane Natural Gas Co., Spo- 
kane, Wash. 

R. E. Hermann, Iowa Southern Utilities Co., 
Burlington, Iowa 

Howard Hibler, Spokane Natural Gas Co., 
Spokane, Wash. 

T. R. Hoag, Spokane Natural Gas Co., Spo- 
kane, Wash. 

Roy Hoffman, Spokane Natural Gas Co., Spo- 
kane, Wash. 

W.H. Hooper, San Diego Gas & Electric Co., 
San Diego, Calif. 

(Continued on next page) 
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William F. Horrell Jr., New Orleans Public 
Service Inc., New Orleans, La. 

Herbert S. Howard, Niagara Mohawk Power 
Corp., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Louis F. Hufnagle, Philadelphia Gas Works 
Div., UGI Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mohamed G. Hussein, Cairo Gas Works, 

Cairo, Egypt 


Chester W. Iles, Philadelphia Electric Co., 
Norristown, Pa. 


G. E. Jenner, San Diego Gas & Electric Co., 
San Diego, Calif. 

Robert A. Jeremiah, Long Island Lighting Co., 
Mineola, N. Y. 

Burdette A. Johnson, NEGEA Service Corp., 
Cambridge, Mass. 

J. A. Johnson, Southern California Gas Co., 
EI Centro, Calif. 

Richard K. Johnson, Allied Gas Co., Paxton, 
Ill. 

William H. Jones, Philadelphia Electric Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


William J. Karnes, San Diego Gas & Electric 
Co., San Diego, Calif. 

Marvin A. Kay, Southern California Gas Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Robert T. Keith, Washington Gas Light Co., 
Washington, D. C. 

William M. Kelly, Consumers’ Gas Co. of 
Toronto, Toronto, Ont., Canada 

Duval J. Ken, Mountain Fuel Supply Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

Bruce Kenney, Southern Union Gas Co., 
Farmington, N. M. 

Robert V. Killmaster, Consumers’ Gas Co. of 
Toronto, Toronto, Ont., Canada 

Warren W. King, Southern California Gas 
Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 








Shuji Kitada, Tokyo Gas Co. Ltd., Tokyo, 
Ja 

John R. Kleespies, Pacific Gas and Electric Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Billy R. Knox, Southern Union Gas Co., 
Dallas, Texas 

W. George Knollenberg, Central Indiana Gas 
Co., Marion, Ind. 

G. E. Knox, Southern California Gas Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

A. H. Kruger, Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 
Fresno, Calif. 

Charles J. Krywy, The Brooklyn Union Gas 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Arnold R. LaForce, El Paso Natural Gas Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

LeMoyne Lambert, San Diego Gas & Electric 
Co., National City, Calif. 

Richard E. Lambkin, Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co., Barstow, Calif. 

William A. Landon, Consumers’ Gas Company 
of Toronto, Toronto, Ont., Canada 

Neal B. LauBach, Colorado Interstate Gas Co., 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Herman J. Laude, The Peoples Gas Light & 
Coke Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Nelson Leclair Jr., Iowa-Illinois Gas & Elec- 
tric Co., Davenport, Iowa 

Harry P. Letton Jr., Southern California Gas 
Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Cleon M. Lingwood, Pacific Gas and Electric 
Co., Bakersfield, Calif. 

J. L. Logsdon, San Marino, Calif. 

C. G. Looney, United Gas Corp., Shreveport, 
La. 

A. L. Luvaas, Southern California Gas Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Geo. D. Lynch, Northern Illinois Gas Co., 
Bellwood, III. 

John L. Lyons, Philadelphia Gas Works, Div. 
UGI Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 





HE 1957 A. G. A. Membership List has been 
sent to all members of the Association. Mem- 
bers are urged to check their listings and no- 
tify A. G. A. of any changes, so that the list 
can be kept up to date for the next edition. All 
changes must be received before Dec. 31, 1957, 


American Gas Association 
Attention: Membership Secretary 
420 Lexington Avenue 

New York 17, N. Y. 


This is to report a change in listing for: 


eee eee eee eee ee 


NEED a oics cccccntcusntegekascnctwe 


(If other than above) city 


(Please indicate if Personal ...............-+- 
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for inclusion in the 1958 Membership List. 
Clip and use the form printed below for sub- 
mitting changes. 

Note: In reporting company membership 
changes, delegates may use the first line of 
the form for their listing. 


Check one 





Company Membership .......... 


Individual Membership .......... 


eee eee eee eee eee eee ee ee 


Terre eee eee eee ee eee eee eee ee ee ee 


eee eee eee ee ee ee ee 


Terre eee eee eee ee ee eee eee ee ee ey 


Terre eee eee eee ee ee eee eee ee ee es 


ee 
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Jack W. MacKay, American Cast Iron Pipe 
Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

Howard Magnuson, Honolulu Gas Co, Ltd, 
Honolulu, Hawaii 

Karl Mahlert, Thyssensche Gas und Wags. 
werke, Duisburger, Germany 

William J. Marion, Michigan Consolidai: 
Gas Co., Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 

James L. Martin, Pacific Northwest Pipelig 
Corp., Tacoma, Wash. 

Dan L. Mayer, Phillips Petroleam Co., Bartle: 
ville, Okla. 

Paul F. McBride, Pacific Northwest Pipeline 
Corp., Salt Lake City, Utah 

Nathan L. McClure, Natural Gas Pipeline 
Co. of America, Chicago, III. 

John F. McDevitt, Philadelphia Electric g 
Philadelphia, Pa. 4 

Robert J. McEvoy, Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Corp., Toledo, Ohio 

F. M. McGinty, Southern Union Gas G@ 
Galveston, Texas 3 

John F. McGuckin, Philadelphia Gas Works 
Div. UGI Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jack McKay, Consumers’ Gas Co. of Toronty 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 

Eugene McNamara, Consumers’ Gas Co, of 
Toronto, Toronto, Ont., Canada 

Mary K. Means, San Diego Gas & Electric Gp, 
San Diego, Calif. 

Frederick W. Mielke Jr., Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

Kenneth B. Miller, Southern California G 
Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

William Miller, Spokane Natural Gas @, 
Spokane, Wash. 

William J. Miners, New Jersey Natural Gy 
Co., Asbury Park, N. J. 

John E. Mollard, Saskatchewan Power Com, 
Regina, Sask., Canada 

George E. Morgan, New Jersey Natural Gs 
Co., Asbury Park, N. J. 

Patrick Morrell, Consumers’ Gas Co. of To 
ronto, Toronto, Ont., Canada 

Ernest W. Morris, Mountain Fuel Supply Co, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

Hester Mount, Southern Union Gas Co., Port 
Arthur, Texas 

James B. Murray, Philadelphia Electric G, 
Morton, Pa. 

W. L. Murray, Pacific Gas and Electric G, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Edward K. Muse, Central Illinois Electric & 
Gas Co., Freeport, Ill. 

Edward B. Myers Jr., Philadelphia Electre 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


William R. Newcomb, Mountain Fuel Supply 
Co., Salt Lake City, Utah 

David Nicol, Southern Union Gas Co., Dallas 
Texas 

J. M. North, Southern California Gas G, 

Arcadia, Calif. 


W. R. Oldham, Southern California Gas ©, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Jack L. Oliver, Southern California Gas ©, 
Downey, Calif. 

Wm. J. Oliver, Springfield Gas Light @. 
Springfield, Mass. 

Joseph B. Olson, Spokane Natural Gas @. 
Spokane, Wash. 

Paul R. J. Orchard, The Natural Gas Cop, 
Bridgetown, Barbados, B. W. I. 

Harry R. Ottey, Harrisburg Gas Div. UG 

Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 





































Dominick C. Palermini, The Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke Co., Chicago, III. 
p. W. Parker, Pacific Gas & Electric Co., Sac- 
‘amento, Calif. 
C. Paul, Michigan Gas Utilities Co., 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 
George E. Payne, Citizens Gas and Coke Util- 
ity, Indianapolis, Ind. , 
s, Pertusio, Columbian Carbon Co., New York, 
a & 
p< S. Porter, Consumers’ Gas Co. of To- 
ronto, Toronto, Ont., Canada 
H. Price, Southern California Gas Co., 
Van Nuys, Calif. 
Robert D. Pruitt, Citizens Gas & Coke Utility, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Quentin Q. Quinn, The Connecticut Light & 
Power Co., Hartford, Conn. 


Lancelot F. Randall, East Midlands Gas Board, 
Leicester, England 

Robert L. Raper, West Tennessee Gas Co., 
Jackson, Tenn. 

fal Rapp, Mountain Fuel Supply Co., Salt 
Lake City, Utah 

Stephen Reichel, The Brooklyn Union Gas Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Gerdes W. Rice, Lone Star Gas Co., Dallas, 
Texas 

§. C. Robinson, Southern Union Gas Co., 
Dallas, Texas 

Fernan Rodriguez, Petrogas C. A., Caracas, 
Venezuela 

Farl L. Rogers, Southern California Gas Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Elmer Rongren, Spokane Natural Gas Co., 
Spokane, Wash. 

Roy Rothgeb, Spokane Natural Gas Co., Spo- 
kane, Wash. 

A.P. Rowland, Lone Star Gas Co., Fort Worth, 
Texas 

Orlin H. Runde, Central Wisconsin Gas Co., 
Sparta, Wisc. 


].$. Ruppel, Gas Consumers Service, Chicago, 


J. A. Sayre, Iowa Power & Light Co., Des 
Moines, Iowa 

Don J. Schoonover, Southern California Gas 
G., Van Nuys. Calif. 

Dana E. Sebald, Michigan Gas Utilities Co., 
Hillsdale, Mich. 

J. Selbach, Public Service Electric & Gas Co.. 
Passaic, N. J. 

Charles H. Shinn, Colorado Interstate Gas Co., 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Mohammad G. H. Siddiqui, Karachi Gas Co. 
Ltd., Karachi, Pakistan 

Nancy Ann Sketch, Metropolitan Utilities Dis- 
trict, Omaha, Nebr. 

Allan A. Smith, Portland Gas & Coke Co., 
Portland, Ore. 

Paul E. Smith, The Peoples Natural Gas Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Stanley B. Smith, Southern California Gas 
Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

S. G. Somerville, Southern Califoriia Gas Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

George W. Southwell, The Prooklyn Union 
Gas Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Elmer J. Stamm, The Peoples Gas Light & 
Coke Co., Chicago, Il. 

Stanley J. Standlee, The Peoples Gas Light & 
Coke Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Harold Steenbergen, City Utilities of Spring- 
field, Springfield, Mo. 
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Henry D. Stephens, Southern California Gas 
Co., Taft, Calif. 

Josiah Stevenson, The Brooklyn Union Gas 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Ralph M. Stewart, North Central Public Serv- 
ice Co., Dubuque, Iowa 

William H. Stinsman Jr., Philadelphia Gas 
Works, Div. UGI Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

C. A. Stockhoff, Southern Union Gas Co., 
Albuquerque, N. M. 

Ronald Stokes, Spokane Natural Gas Co., Spo- 
kane, Wash. 

Leonard W. Stone, Springfield Gas Light Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 

Vernon L. Stone, Springfield Gas Light Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 

Donald H. Story, Worcester Gas Light Co., 
Framingham, Mass. 

Alan G. Strachan, San Diego Gas & Electric 
Co., San Diego, Calif. 

Rudolf C. Suchma, The Peoples Natural Gas 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

John J. Suslavich, Allied Gas Co., Rochelle, Ill. 

Christopher Swan Jr., North Carolina Gas 
Corp., Leaksville, N. C. 

Bruce Sweet, Spokane Natural Gas Co., Spo- 
kane, Wash. 


Suzanne Thompson, Spokane Natural Gas Co., 
Spokane, Wash. 

Robert L. Topper, Transcontinental Gas Pipe 
Line Corp., Houston, Texas 


William G. Van Gilst, Equitable Gas Co., 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 

Kenneth W. Van Gundy, Pacific Gas and Elec- 
tric Co., San Mateo, Calif. 

Ferrell von Trotha, The Denver Fire Clay Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


William Walburn, Consumers’ Gas Co. of To- 
ronto, Toronto, Ont., Canada 

John A. Waltman, Southern California Gas 
Co., Glendale, Calif. 

John M. Warner, Philadelphia Electric Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Robert H. Weaver, Southern California Gas 
Co., Van Nuys, Calif. 

Lonnie W. Wege, Cities Service Gas Co., 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Frederic P. Wehrle, Colorado Interstate Gas 
Co., Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Quincy W. Wellington, Central Illinois Light 
Co., Peoria, IIl. 

Gilbert J. Williams, The Connecticut Light & 
Power Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Robert Wilson, American-Standard Air Con- 
ditioning Div., Elyria, Ohio 

William W. Winslow, Philadelphia Gas 
Works, Div. UGI Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

George W. Winstanley, Michigan Consoli- 
dated Gas Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Wes Wittenberg, Charles Ayres Co., San 
Francisco, Calif. 

A. Howard Worthington, Philadelphia Elec- 
tric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

William L. Wright, Southeastern Michigan 
Gas Co., Port Huron, Mich. 


Howard P. Yeager, Providence Gas Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

Elmer Young, Spokane Natural Gas Co., Spo- 
kane, Wash. 


Joseph G. Zimmer, The Peoples Gas Light & 
Coke Co., Chicago, III. 


JUNE 


*Michigan Gas Association, Grand 
Hotel, Mackinac Island, Mich. 
Canadian Gas Association, Jasper 
Park Lodge, Jasper, Alta., Can. 
*American Society of Heating and 
Air Conditioning Engineers, Semi- 
Annual Meeting, Murray Bay, Que., 
Can. 

eAmerican Home Economics As- 
sociation, St. Louis, Mo. (A. G. A. 
will exhibit) 


JULY 


¢National Housewares and Home 
Appliance Manufacturers Exhibits, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

eWestern Summer Radio-Televi- 
sion and Appliance Market, West- 
ern Merchandise Mart, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 


SEPTEMBER 


¢Pacific Coast Gas Association Con- 
vention, Fairmont and Mark Hop- 
kins Hotels, San Francisco, Calif. 
*New Jersey Gas Association, An- 
nual Meeting, Spring Lake, N. J. 
¢Maryland Utilities Association, An- 
nual Fall Conference, Cavalier Ho- 
tel, Virginia Beach, Va. 

eAnnual A. G. A. Accident Preven- 
tion Conference, Sheraton-Jeffersén 
Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 
*Southeastern Gas Association Con- 
vention, Robert E. Lee Hotel, Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C. 


OCTOBER 


°A. G. A. Annual Convention, Kiel 
Auditorium, St. Louis, Mo. 


NOVEMBER 


¢National Metal Exposition, Chi- 
cago, Ill. (A. G. A. will exhibit) 
¢National Hotel Exposition, Colli- 
seum, New York City. (A. G. A. 
will exhibit) 

eAmerican Standards Association 
Conference and Annual Meeting, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

The American Society of Refriger- 
ating Engineers, Semi-Annual Meet- 
ing, Shoreland Hotel, Chicago, III. 
*National Warm Air Heating and 
Air Conditioning Association, Hotel 
Morrison, Chicago, III. 


DECEMBER 


*The American Society of Mechani- 
cal Engineers, Annual Meeting, Ho- 
tel Statler, New York City. 




























































head for medium size operation. Broad experi- 


employment methods. Would be willing to re- 


| | | 
4 
Personnel service ‘ 
B.C. 
a, 
FRAN 
service, distribution and other related depart- 
SERVICES OFFERED ment functions. 4. POSITIONS OPEN FM. 
-Oil-Chiet Engineer—desi development, Director of Research-gas fired heating product. Superintendent Gas Production and Distribgi: § | |. 
a ge PR ee o mi ee ae ete boilers, water heaters, and warm air heating —Panama—supervisory—experience over - 
heaters, floor furnaces, forced air units, boilers, equipment. Familiar with A. G. A. require- manufacturing plants and general knowledge § é. 
Familiar with A.G.A. and UL requirements. ments and procedures. Have good record of de- gas distribution. Age: 28-45. M.E. or C.E. degre OUD 
Experience includes sales managership with veloping successful product, Formerly operated preferred. Spanish if possible. For interyie, 
nation-wide distribution. Married 16 years. B.S. a utility testing laboratory. B.S. in chemical consideration send complete resume to Ma & ). 4: 
mechanical engineering, Oregon State. Top engineering and available immediately. 1875. ager of Corporate Personnel, American & Fer suet 
references. (40) 1867. Sales Manager—recently associated wish Soevel, “- vg Mo Inc., 2 Rector Street, New You & ” 
» : Inc., in a management capacity, available only » New Yor SHEL 
General or Spepions 2 gee ge ad —_— = oh because of elimination of field selling organiza- Engineering Designer—M.E. or an equivaky 
ence < y WwW A _— o oe oe a il ble tion. Twenty years’ experience at factory level combination of technical training and practic, if - H. 
sr m9 bp ow in indus oa Mat a “y with top name companies. Strong utility back- experience in design and test of gas fired wam A 
ey y. etails upon request. arried. round, basically trained in retail work with air heating equipment. Multi-plant comectin A 
(48) hiladelphia Combination Property. Broad ex- provides exceptional growth opportunities, wig BB £. 4. 
Research Director—in development and manufac- perience in the appliance business, with good this starting position in its eastern divisin B ¢ p 
turing of fibre glass, tubular structures and contacts in Eastern U.S. Engineering back- Operations include a complete line of warm: B ~~ 
pipelines desires affiliation with progressive in- ground. Salary desired $10,000. 1876. and wet heat, gas and oil fired residentiy pal? 
} dustry requiring this type of experience. (45) Public Relations Director—broad experience in equipment. Please submit complete resume fy uf 
1870. all phases of public relations. Sound approach our confidential examination. 0843. 
\ Tar Emulsion Specialist—with 35 years’ experi- community and customer relations. Publicity Young Engineers—Philadelphia utility with q. 9 w. ¢ 
ence in breaking and preventing stable tar materials with a purpose. Would re-locate. visions in Eastern Pennsylvania Can use three 
| emulsions, offers consulting service. 1871. : ° recent oe gg gh ateorewevern Will be give: B® M 
| - ” rae Pyne Factory Sales Representative—with over 20 years roundwork in a nrg apse s company be. FRED 
pr ea, oes « pi om arr gas and ¢ oii experience, seeks new connection with a repu- ore regular assignment. In reply please stay 
ae saperttane ip enginsteiag. eqnetreation table manufacturer, promoting and merchan- age, es gl any. Oe Le 
' y oa ’ : ising domestic gas appliances, preferably in Engineers—Philadelphia utility can use twoe. B pay! 
and sales on supervisory level. Age 35, married. the New York-New Jersey areas. Top notch —_ experienced in gas distribution, Pleas " 
| - performance and references. 1878. state age, education, experience and othe: § 4. YW 
i Sales Manager or Heating and Air-Conditioning Service Supervisor or Commercial Representative background information in replying. 0% EARL 
Manager—college graduate. Sixteen years’ ex- —16 years’ experience. At present employed as Gas Distribution Engineer—excellent oppor. 
perience in home appliance, heating and air- assistant service manager for commercial and nity available for qualified engineer in an jp. B 4. N 
conditioning retail sales. Fully experienced in domestic service company. Would ‘<. om tegrated natural gas utility company in th F 
sizing oWTietion ies event ae aero. in New York State or Connecticut. 1879. Southwest. Must be experienced in gas dist. B 
Ten years with utility, Four years sales man.  T?aining Director—Sales and Personnel—practi- bution work. Preferably age 30 to 4. Attra. J JAM 
T, { re cal background with thorough understanding of tive salary, good opportunities for advante B 
| a c motivation, group and individual training, fol- ment and excellent employee benefits. 0 Bi: 
i Manager—for small gas operation or department low through. Experienced in recruitment and Manager—manufactured gas property in Ne LOU! 


England. Strong promotional background & 








ence covers top management, sales, customer locate. 1880. sired. 0847. FRAM 
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Mrs. America her sister-competitors. Mrs. Indiana was selected by the coo § pay) 
testants for this highly-valued award. TOM 


(Continued from page 6) 


Installation of the 17 all-GAS kitchens and other equip- 
ment used by contestants was under the direction of A. G. A.’s 
special service representative Chet Wegener, who was as- 
sisted by Tom Martin and Jerry Rawlins of Peoples Water 
and Gas Company of Miami, Florida, and Gus Rose and Ro- 
land Fell of Servel. The splendid teamwork and cooperation 
provided by the Home Service Committee and Chet Wegen- 
er's group paid off in the smooth running of each day’s events. 

Over-all weekly trophy winners for each of the various 
home-making competitions were: 

Walter Baker Chocolate Dessert Making Event, Mrs. West 
Virginia; Robertshaw-Fulton Cake Baking Event, Mrs. Vir- 
ginia; Wilson Main Dish Event, Mrs. Texas; Servel Iced 
Dish Event, Mrs. Tennessee; Singer Sewing Machine Event, 
Mrs. Georgia; Proctor Ironing Event, Mrs. Rhode Island; 
Gorham Silver Company Tablesetting Event, Mrs. Kentucky ; 
and the Robertshaw-Fulton top burner utilization, Mrs. 
Massachusetts. 

In addition, trophies were awarded to Mrs. Ohio in the De- 
Soto Safe Driving Contest ; to Mrs. Tennessee for the American 
Kitchens menu-planning; to Mrs. Washington, D. C. (Mrs. 
America) for the Bernat Knitting Award; and to Mrs. Okla- 
homa for the U. S. Savings Bond Quiz. 

On Saturday, May 12, contestants had the morning free to 
relax and prepare for the coronation that night. In the after- 
noon from 2 to 4 p.m., they rehearsed for the television show 
and cast their vote for “Mrs. Congeniality’’—the contestant 
who showed the most friendliness and cooperation toward 


52 


ABC presented the telecast as a public service program and § 1. W 
sent its own technical and producing crews to Ft. Lauderdak § £0! 
to stage the event. CHAI 

In a box to the left of the stage sat the seven judges who 
would name the one finalist from among the 49 state winners 
who, in their opinion, was best qualified to represent the 
American homemaker. 

In an atmosphere of mounting tension, Bill Berns of NBC 
master of ceremonies for the Mrs. America Grand Finals, in 
troduced the distinguished judges and read the names of th 
15 finalists whom the judges had chosen as the most capabl 
homemakers. 

These 15 were: Mrs. West Virginia, Mrs. Virginia, Ms 
Rhode Island, Mrs. Tennessee, Mrs. Pennsylvania, Mrs. Okli 
homa, Mrs. Ohio, Mrs. New Mexico, Mrs. Nebraska, Ms 
Montana, Mrs. Louisiana, Mrs. Kentucky, Mrs. District 0 
Columbia, Mrs. California and Mrs. Arizona. 

Next the judges singled out six finalists from among thes 
15 as being the best qualified on the basis of homemaking 
abilities plus poise, attractive appearance and personality. | 

The audience of 3,000 who filled the auditorium, plus # 
ditional millions of homeviewers heard Bill Berns announce 
that Mrs. Louisiana was named third place winner, Mrs. Ar: 
zona second place and winner and finally—the new Ms 
America—Mrs. Washington, D. C.—the nation’s outstanding 
homemaker. 

A. G. A. President Clare H. Zachry stepped before the 
television cameras to present the new Mrs. America with he 
blue flame scepter and plaque. It was an exciting moment for 
all concerned. 
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4.G.A. advisory council 


ER ACKER..---+-++s Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
3. C. ADAMS..-----+-+- Kansas City, Mo. 
FRANK H. DEUS i. cicssiens Toledo, Ohio 
= M. BANKS..--+++++- Los Angeles, Calif. 
LL BAXTER. ..--+----+ Fayetteville, Ark. 
Lé BIEMILLER........-.. Baltimore, Md. 
DUDLEY B. W. BROWN...New York, N. Y. 
j.H.CARSON....------- Cleveland, Ohio 
GUNN W. CLARK.........- St. Louis, Mo. 
SHELDON COLEMAN....... Wichitc, Kans. 
| H.COLLINS SR........ New Orleans, La. 
jf. DONNELLY SR....... Milwaukee, Wis. 
EH, EACKER.....--+--+05. Boston, Mass. 
GR EBERLE... 0... ee seees Newark, N. J. 
RALPH L. FLETCHER...... Providence, R. |. 
N. HENRY GELLERT........ Seattle, Wash. 
W.G. HAMILTON JR.....Philadeiphia, Pa. 
pM. HESKETT........ Minneapolis, Minn. 
gee. HESS... . 0. cee Dresher, Pa. 
j. K. HORTON....... San Francisco, Calif. 
SAMOMAYSER.... 22.2.0 000% El Paso, Texas 
A.W. LUNDSTRUM....... Columbus, Ohio 
FARLE J. MACHOLD....... Syracuse, N. Y. 
EEE S 6 sc ccces ences Dallas, Texas 
BOs 6 occ ccccces Omaiia, Neb. 
eee. OATES IR... ....... Chicago, Ill. 
PRUIINMIG ss 0000s cece Harrisburg, Pa. 
LOUIS RUTHENBURG...... Evansville, Ind. 
FRANK C. SMITH.........- Houston, Texas 
Cr Rockford, Ill. 
IE d.5's.\9.5:4.6 0:6 axa‘ Atlania, Ga. 
| So ee Houston, Texas 
TOM P. WALKER.......... Houston, Texas 
Ps g:a4-0.4:+.6 30:06 Chatham, Cntario 


GEORGE E. WHITWELL... Philadelphia, Pa. 
CHARLES G. YOUNG... .Springfield, Mass. 
B. H. WITTMANN........... Chicago, Ill. 


PAR COMMITTEE 
Chairman—Wister H. Ligon, Nashville 
Gas Co., Nashville, Tenn. 

General Promotional Planning Committee 
Chairman—Christy Payne, Jr., The Peo- 
ples Natural Gas Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

General Research Planning Committee 
Chairman—Samuel Green, The Brook- 
lyn Union Gas Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

General Public Information Planning 

Committee 
Chairman—Thomas H. Evans, Equitable 
Gas Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 
Chairman—E. R. Acker, Central Hudson 
Gas & Electric Corp., Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
LABORATORIES MANAGING COMMITTEE 
Chairman—N. B. Bertolette, The Hart- 
ford Gas Co., Hartford, Conn. 


APPROVAL REQUIREMENTS COMMITTEE 


Chairman—H. B. Noyes, Washington 
Gas Light Co., Washington, D. C 


yee Ferme 
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Associated organizations 


GAS APPLIANCE 

MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—Julius Klein, Caloric Appliance Corp., 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

Man. Dir.—Harold Massey, 60 East 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y. 


CANADIAN GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—F. R. Palin, Union Gas Co. of Can- 
ada, Ltd., Chatham, Ontario. 

Gen. Mgr.—W. H. Dalton, 6 Hayden St., 
Toronto 5, Ontario. 


FLORIDA-GEORGIA GAS 

ASSOCIATION 

Chrmn.—Joseph Frink, Florida Power & Light 
Co., Miami, Fla. 

Sec.-Tr.—L. A. Friederich, Tampa Gos Co., 
P.O. Box 2562, Tampa, Fla. 


ILLINOIS PUBLIC UTILITIES 

ASSOCIATION 

Sec.-Tr.—T. A. Schlink, Central Illinois Light 
Co., Peoria, III. 


INDIANA GAS ASSOCIATION 


Pres.—Lyman H. Bell, Hoosier Gas Corp., 
Vincennes, Ind. 

Sec.-Tr.—R. A. Steele, Citizens Gas & Coke 
Utility, 2020 N. Meridian St., Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 


THE MARYLAND UTILITIES 
ASSOCIATION 


Pres.—Robert W. Wilson, Potomac Eiectric 
Power Co., Washington, D. C. 

Sec.—Robert L. Smith, Lexington Building, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


MICHIGAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


Pres.—William R. Carlyon, Consumers Power 
Co., Lansing, Mich. 

Sec.-Tr.—M. G. Kendrick, Michigan Consoli- 
dated Gas Co., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


MID-WEST GAS ASSOCIATION 


Pres.—Peter C. DeHaan, lowa Power and 
Light Co., Des Moines, lowa. 

Sec.-Tr.—Everett E. Baxter, Central Electric 
and Gas Co., Lincoln, Neb. 


NATURAL GAS AND PETROLEUM 

ASSOCIATION OF CANADA 

Pres.—L. B. Mehlenbacher, Haldimand Gas 
Syndicate, Cayuga, Ontario. 

Sec. and Asst. Tr.—S. C. Hanna, United 
Gas & Fuel Co. of Hamilton, Hamilton, 
Ontario. 


NEW ENGLAND GAS ASSOCIATION 


Pres.—E. G. Rhodes, New Britain Gas Light 
Co., New Britain, Conn. 

Man. Dir.—Clark Belden, 10 Newbury St., 
Boston 16, Mass. 


NEW JERSEY GAS ASSOCIATION 
Pres.—H. Whitcomb Nicolson, Public Service 
Electric & Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 
Sec.-Tr.—Frank C. Pesveyc, Public Service 
Gas & Electric Co., Newark 1, N. J. 


OKLAHOMA UTILITIES ASSOCIATION 
Pres.—H. P. Hoheisel, Oklahoma Gas and 
Electric Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Sec.—Kate A. Niblack, 2415 Oklahoma Bilt- 
more Hotel, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


PACIFIC COAST GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—T. T. Arden, Robertshaw-Fulton Con- 
trols Co., Long Beach 5, Calif. 

Man. Dir.—Robert D. Scott, 2 Pine St., San 
Francisco 11, Calif. 


PENNSYLVANIA GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—C. G. Simpson, Philadelphia Gas 
Works Div., United Gas Improvement 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sec.—R. W. Uhler, Harrisburg Gas Div., 
United Gas Improvement Co., Harris- 
burg, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA NATURAL GAS 

MEN’S ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—Christy Payne Jr., Peoples Netural 
Gas Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Sec.-Tr.—P. L. Kesel, Carnegie Natural Gas 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN GAS 
ASSOCIATION 


Pres.—Paul W. Young, C. A. Crosto, Inc., 
Denver, Colo. 

Sec.-Tr.—H. P. Risley, Public Service Com- 
pany of Colorado, Denver 2, Colo. 
Field Sec.—Roy G. Munroe, Rm. 16, 1300 

Glenarm St., Denver 2, Colo. 


SOUTHEASTERN GAS 

ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—Curtis M. Smith, Tennessee Gas Trans- 
mission Co., Houston, Texas. 

Sec.-Tr.—Edward W. Ruggles, North Caro- 
lina State College, Raleigh, N. C. 


SOUTHERN GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—R. A. Puryear, Jr., Alabama Gas 
Corp., Birmingham 3, Ala. 

Man. Dir.—Robert R. Suttle, 1932 Life of 
America Building, Dallas 1, Texas. 


WISCONSIN UTILITIES 
ASSOCIATION 


Pres.—S. Lloyd Nemeyer, Milwaukee Gas 
Light Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Exec.-Sec.—Dale F. Hansman, 135 West 
Wells St., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
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< Officers » 


Long Island Lighting Co., Mineola, i 
Long Island Lighting Co., Mineola, } 
American Gas Association, New York, § 


Managing Director.................. C. S. STACKPOLE 
American Gas Association, New York, i 


HAROLD S. WALKER, JR 


<@ Directors > 


New York, N. Y. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Washington, D. C. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Shreveport, La. 
Aurora, Ill. 


F. D. CAMPBELL 
ORVILLE S. CARPENTER 
MARVIN CHANDLER 
CARL E. CLOUD 
STUART COOPER 

R. E. CRAWFORD 
C. H. GUEFFROY 
LYLE C. HARVEY 

J. J. HEDRICK 

J. E. HEYKE 
ROBERT A. HORNBY 
D. E. KARN 

JULIUS KLEIN 


Wilmington, Del. 
St. Peter, Minn. 
Portland, Ore. 


WISTER H. LIGON 
DONALD C. LUCE 
WALTER T. LUCKING 
CHESTER L. MAY 


Cc. P. RATHER 

W. F. ROCKWELL, JR 
EDWARD H. SMOKER 
E. H. TOLLEFSON 

J. THEODORE WOLFE 
DENNIS K. YORATH 


< Section Chairmen > 


Accounting Section 

General Management Section 

Industrial and Commercial Gas Section.J. ROBERT DELANEY 
Operating Section 

Residential Gas Section 


The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., Chica ; 
The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., 

The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., Cincinnati, € 
Southern California Gas Co., Los Angeles, € 
New Jersey Natural Gas Co., Asbury Park, WN 


< Association Staff » 


Managing Director. ..........0eceeeeecees C. S. STACKPOLE 
Assistant Managing Director JOHN W. WEST, JR. 
Assistant Managing Director.............. B. A. McCANDLESS 
Director, A. G. A. Laboratories FRANK E. HODGDON 
Secretary and Convention Manager. ..HAROLD S. WALKER, JR. 
Controller 


Promotion Manager 

Manager, New freedom Bureau... .KENNETH F. MULDOON 

Commercial Promotion Manager HAYES S. WALTER 

Manager, Hollywood Bureav........... H. D. NICHOLSON 
THOMAS LEE ROBEY 
DR. N. K. CHANEY 


Director, Public Information 

Secretary, Accounting Section N 

Secretary, General Management Section. .VAUGHAN Of 

Secretary, Industrial and Commercial : 3 

MAHLON A. CC 

Secretary, Operating Section........ J. STANFORD 

Secretary, Residential Gas Section........... F. W. 

Home Service Counsellor 

Director, Bureau of Statistics 

Utilization Engineer................... C. GEORGE 

Safety Consultant 

Manager, Pacific Coast Branch Laboratories a 
(Los Angeles, Calif.).................... W. H, YO 

Manager, Washington Office 








